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A TRINITY BALL. 


EOFFREY ARBUTHNOT was a man of whom none could 
say that Fortune had been to him a too fond mistress. 

As a four-foot high boy, with shrewd observant Scottish eyes, 
with a Scottish mind already beginning to hold its own ideas as 
to the universe, he was sent, through the reluctant generosity of 
an uncle, to a London public school. In those days sanitary and 
social reforms for overtaxed city schoolboys were still inchoate. 
Each boy must look after himself, make personal acquaintance 
with facts, with the cut and thrust of human circumstance, take 
his recreation on the London pavements, sink or swim as he 
listed. 

Geoffrey Arbuthnot, before he was ten, had made acquaintance 
with a great many facts, all hard ones. He had no pocket-money, 
no tips. His holidays had to be paid for out of the same reluctant 
uncle’s purse—father and mother sleeping in a Perthshire kirk- 
yard ere Geff could well remember aught—and were enjoyed 
under the roof of such persons as endure homeless schoolboys on 
systems of rigid economy, as a business. 

Hard-working to excess, perhaps because in work he found a 
friend, pushed into dead-language grooves because the masters 
sought to keep up the dead-language reputation of the school, 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot awoke one morning at the age of seventeen a 
fine classic. He was sent up to compete for a Cambridge scholar- 
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ship, won it, and, true to tradition, began reading, his heart 
warmed by the unwonted feeling of success, for his Classical 
Tripos. 

Considering that every aptitude he possessed lay in an opposite 
direction to classical study, one can scarcely look on the nine 
Cambridge terms that followed as fortunate. The square man 
did his best to fill the round hole faithfully, his own squareness 
decreased not. And then, in the midst of this Greek and Latin 
epoch, came his love affairs—I retract the plural: his one over- 
whelming passion, ardent, pure as was ever love felt by man for 
woman ; a passion which paled, ere he could well grasp it, into 
shadow, and which still—yes, in the Guernsey sunshine of this 
June day—rendered his happiness paradoxical, just at the age 
when happiness should be fullest, most complete. 

Geoffrey Arbuthnot had not been smiled on by fortune. Never- 
theless, he possessed gifts which for the simple hourly manufacture 
of human contentment are better worth than the bigger favours 
of the gods. Life interested him. If he had had few artificial 
pleasures, he had exhausted no pleasures at all. In regard of 
nature, his sensations were vivid as a child’s. Walking forth to 
Tintajeux Manoir at an hour when the crisp blue and gold of 
afternoon had reached decline, Geoffrey felt youth run in his 
veins like wine. The hay and clover smells from the newly-cut 
fields ; the “‘ kiss sweet ! kiss sweet!” of the thrushes ; the verdured 
hedges touched still by Spring’s immaturity, though the flower of 
the May was past; the peeps at every turn of purple salt water ; 
the road-side ferns through which knee-deep he waded; the 
yellowing honeysuckle sprays which brushed his face ; the stream- 
lets slipping seaward away, through channels thick with cresses 
and forget-me-nots; aye, even the whiffs of wood-smoke from 
the farmhouse chimnies, the incomprehensible Froissart French in 
which he heard the haymakers chattering to each other over their 
bread and cider,—all the low, melodious notes of this homely land- 
scape affected him with a physical and keen delight. 

His life, since remotest baby-days, when he walked holding his 
mother’s hand in blythe, fair Scotland, had been passed among 
streets and among the human creatures who inhabit them. The 
pleasure of the Bethnal Green arab who, at six years old, first 
handles a living daisy differs, in degree only, from Geoffrey’s as 
he trudged along through these Guernsey lanes, his mind vaguely 
fixed on Tintajeux Manoir and on the chill reception from his 
future pupil which there awaited him. 

Would Miss Bartrand’s thunder glances be discharged from 
black eyes or blue ones? Geoffrey had reached a stretch of 
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undulating rushy common at the extreme western point of the 
island when this question presented itself. Ahead was a vista of 
mouldering banks, gay in their shroud of blue-flowered, ivy-leaved 
campanula, and with here and there a jutting tip of granite, 
crimson by reason of its glittering mica in the sunset. Above 
hovered a falcon, almost lost to view against the largely vaulted, 
bountifully-coloured evening sky. 

Interpreting Froissart French by such lights as he possessed, 
Geoffrey learned from an ancient goat-tending peasant dame that 
a neighbouring block of stone building, partially visible on the 
left through oak and larch plantations, was Tintajeux Manoir. 
Would the girl who awaited his visit there be blonde or dark? 
Something Mrs. Thorne had hinted about a Spanish mother. 
According to all mournful human probabilities, the heiress would 
be swarthy; a black-eyed, atrociously clever-looking young 
person, he thought, with shining hair drawn tightly from her 
forehead, with stiff linen collar and wristbands, with a dignified 
manner and inkstained fingers. Also, despite her seventeen 
summers, with a leaning towards stoutness. 

Geoffrey disrelished the picture projected before his mental 
sight about as much as in his present buoyant physical state he 
could disrelish anything. Consulting his watch, he found with 
relief that he had reached the outskirts of Tintajeux five-and- 
twenty minutes too early. There would be time amidst this 
delicious wealth of atmosphere and hue that flooded him around, 
for a quiet smoke before encountering the terrible presence of 
Miss Marjorie Bartrand ! 

A suspicion that the heiress’s peppery temper might be roused 
if one’s jacket smelt of tobacco rather heightened the alacrity 
with which Geff Arbuthnot threw himself down on the fragrant 
sward and produced his pipe and pouch. The pipe was a black, 
ferociously Bohemian-looking clay, the pouch a delicate mass of 
silk embroidery and velvet. As he drew forth from it his short 
—alas! that I should have to say, his strong-flavoured cavendish, 
Geoffrey thought, as it was his custom to think four or five times 
each day, of the tender, friendly woman’s hand that worked it 
for him—Dinah’s! 

Poor Dinah! When he saw her last, ar. hour before, her hands 
were clasped together with the half apathetic gesture of a person 
to whom moral suffering has become a habit. A basket of 
coloured wools stood before her on the table, ready for her 
evening’s cross-stitching. Round the corners of her lips was the 
look of silent endurance which had become so painfully familiar 
to Geoffrey’s sight. And all this for what? There was no great 
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sin, surely, in Gaston’s putting himself at once under Mrs. 
Thorne’s easy guidance. The happiest households one hears of, 
thought Geoffrey, striking a vesuvian, are those in which the 
highest law of liberty obtains. Does not an artist, more than 
other men, want change, professionally? Dinah should know 
that a creator, of the cheap popularity order, as Gaston with his 
pleasant self-depreciation would say, must have a constant supply 
of straw for his brickmaking ; must have material, “ stuff,” must 
see brisk lights, sharp shadows that the calm twilight of domestic 
happiness does not yield. And yet... 

It was that constant unspoken “and yet” in Geoffrey’s mind, 
which, up to the present point, had rendered the close friendship 
of the three Arbuthnots a paradox. 

Leaning back against a little thyme-grown knoll, his hands 
clasped behind his head, Geff looked with eyes that had learned 
the secret of most common things in Nature, at the moorland 
weeds around him. Here were graceful quake grasses in plenty, 
and waving sedges, and the poet’s wood-spurge, three cups in 
one. Close at his right hand grew a stalk of rush crowned by 
four or five brownish insignificant flowers, the least lovely 
outwardly of all the brilliant Guernsey flora. Well, and it came 
to pass that the neighbourhood of these degenerate, colourless 
petals altered Geff’s mood. He thought of the inherited 
mysteries and dooms of human life. He called to mind the 
sordid prose of the Cambridge outskirts, and the wretched men 
and women, forced deserters from the army of progress, who 
lived in them. He called to mind his own often despairing work, 
the struggles, hard and single handed, of his manhood, his youth. 
His youth—ah ! and with that, the moorland scene faded. The 
years since he first saw Dinah spread themselves out scrollwise, 
suddenly illuminated, before Geff Arbuthnot’s mind. 

How well he remembered himself a lad of twenty! How well 
he remembered the hawthorn-scented evening of their first meet- 
ing! He was walking alone through the one street of Lesser 
Cheriton, had passed its rectory, its seven public-houses, was 
honestly thinking of his approaching “ Mays” and of nothing in 
the world beyond, when a cottage casement window opened just 
above his head, and looking up he saw her unornamented, in 
russet gown and apron blue, a jug of water in her white hand 
ready for the thirsty row of mignonette and geranium slips in 
the window-box. 

He loved her there and then. It was an old, a sacred story 
now, and Geoffrey questioned no syllable of the text as he 
scanned it quickly through. He took her picture back with him 
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to his dark, book-strewn scholar’s attic in John’s, and that night 
he dreamed of her. Next morning he walked forth to Lesser 
Cheriton at the same hour, passed the rectory, the seven public- 
houses, and again caught glimpses of Dinah’s head as she sat, 
with a very fat old lady, alas! of # very humble class, in a close 
little parlour sewing, the lamp lighted, the windows fast shut, all 
the glories of the outside June night ignored. 

The same kind of mute worship went on the next evening and 
the next. Towards the end of the week the old lady of a very 
humble class accosted him. Geff could remember the thrill of 
that moment yet. Away through the garden gloom did he not 
descry the flutter of a russet dress, the outline of a girlish head 
downbent over a bush of opening roses? The young gentleman 
would pardon her for taking such a liberty, but as he seemed 
fond of the country he might care sometimes for a bunch of cut 
flowers. She was a lone widow and lived too far off to send in 
her garden stuff to the Cambridge market except in wall-fruit 
time. If she could dispose, friendly like, of a few cut flowers it 
would be a little profit to her. Some of the University gentlemen, 
she had heard, dressed up their rooms like a show with flowers, 
and the roses and carnations this term were coming on wonderful. 
If the young gentleman would please to walk round the garden 
and see ? 

The young gentleman walked round the garden. He bought 
as many flowers as his arms could carry away. He learned that 
the girl’s name was Dinah Thurston, that she was “apprenticed 
to the dressmaking,” and had come up all the way out of Devon- 
shire to spend a month’s holiday with the old lady, her father’s 
sister. The Devonshire burr in Dinah’s speech disenchanted him 
no more than did an occasional lapse or two in Dinah’s grammar. 
When is a stripling of his age disenchanted by anything save 
frowns or rivals? Geoffrey held original ideas on more than one 
burning social subject, had made up his mind—on the first 
evening he saw Dinah Thurston—that it was a duty for him and 
for every man to marry young. 

And he cared not one straw either for want of money or for 
plebeian birth. 

Good, because healthy blood flowed in this girl’s veins, thought 
Geff—the incipient physiologist. Sweet temper was on her lips. 
A stainless woman’s soul looked forth from those fair eyes. She 
was above, only too much above him in every excellence, inward 
or external. What chance had he with his plain face, his shy 
student’s manner, of winning such a jewel as Dinah Thurston’s 
love? What hope was there that she would wait until the day, 
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necessarily distant, when he would be able to work for a wife's 
support? 

He became a daily caller at the cottage, and it is hard to 
suppose that both Dinah and Dinah’s protector were quite blind 
to the truth. Garden stuff was ever Geff’s ostensible object. 
He wanted cut. flowers for himself, for an acquaintance who could 
not walk as far as Lesser Cheriton. He wanted radishes, cresses, 
so different, he declared, to the stringy salad of College butteries. 
He wanted to know when the strawberries were likely to ripen. 

He wanted some daily excuse for gazing on Dinah Thurston’s 
face. 

Hard, I repeat, to think that the feminine instinct, however 
unsophisticated, would make no guess, as time went on, at the 
state of the poor young undergraduate’s heart. But this is just 
the kind of point at which good women, in every class, are prone 
to innocent casuistry. At all events, Dinah Thurston and her 
aunt gave no outward sign of intelligence. The old lady took her 
daily shillings and sixpences with commercial gravity. Dinah cut 
the flowers or tied up little bunches of cress and radishes in a 
convenient form for Geff to carry. 

So, as in a new garden of Eden without a threat of the 
serpent’s coming, matters progressed for yet another fortnight. 

Lesser Cheriton lies at a junction of rough Cambridgeshire 
lanes ; a village girt round by blossoming orchards in May, by 
sheets of black water or blacker ice in December. In addition 
to its rectory and seven public-houses, it contains a score or two 
of the thatched, high-shouldered cottages common to this part of 
England. Being untraversed by any of the Maid’s Causeways, 
Lesser Cheriton lies somewhat out of the ordinary undergraduate 
track. Geoffrey had no intimate friend in the University save 
Gaston Arbuthnot, whose time was quite otherwise occupied than 
in watching the comings and goings of his simple scholar cousin. 
He was known to be a hardworking man who took his daily walk 
from duty and without companionship. But for an after-dinner 
stupidity—a turning missed—the little love drama would probably 
have unfolded itself with commonplace speed, and Geoffrey have 
gained a wife, for I cannot think Dinah’s unoccupied fancy would, 
at the age of eighteen, have been hard to win. The turning, 
however, was missed—thus. 

Just as Geff, his hands filled with flowers, was parting from 
the girl, one hushed and radiant evening, there came a rush of 
wheels—he could hear it now, dreaming over the past on this 
Guernsey moorland, and the blood rose to Geff’s face at the 
remembrance—a rush of wheels down the slumbering street of 
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Lesser Cheriton. For a few seconds the sound was muffled by the 
ivied churchyard wall where the road wound abruptly. Then, 
at a slapping pace, trotted past a high-stepping bay, of which 
Gaston Arbuthnot was for the moment the possessor, also Gaston 
Arbuthnot, in his well-appointed cart, returning to Alma Mater, 
with a brace of rich Jesus friends, after spending the afternoon 
at Ely. 

Lesser Cheriton does not lie on the road between Ely and 
Cambridge. Lesser Cheriton, we may boldly say, lies on the road 
nowhere. But these young gentlemen were in the adventure- 
seeking, after-dinner mood, when a devious turning of any kind 
is taken with pleasant ease. And here, on their wrong road, and 
in Lesser Cheriton’s one street they found themselves. 

There was daylight lingering still in the low fields of Cam- 
bridgeshire sky. There was a young May moon, too, whose 
yellowish silver caused the outlines of Dinah Thurston’s head 
and throat to stand out in waxen relief against the dusky arbutus 
hedge that divided the cottage garden and the road. 

Gaston Arbuthnot turned sharply round for an instant and 
saw her. Shouting a cheery “ Hullo!” to his cousin, he drove on, 
giving a little valedictory wave of his whip, ere he disappeared. 
And Geff, the glory shorn suddenly, unaccountably from his 
Eden, bade Dinah good-night, and started on his four-mile 
trudge back to Cambridge. 

It was ten days before he again smelt the mignonette and 
roses of the cottage, or slaked his soul’s thirst by gazing on 
Dinah’s face. By early post next morning came a letter saying 
that the uncle to whose reluctantly generous hand he owed the 
hard all of his life lay at the point of death. The old man was 
sound of mind still, and desired his nephew's presence. A lawyer 
wrote the letter, and it was added that Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot 
would well consult his worldly interests by obeying ,the wishes of 
the dying man without delay. 

It was one of those crises when all our present and future good 
seems to resolve itself into a desolate “perhaps.” (Geoffrey's 
debts were few. Still, he had debts. The possibility of remain- 
ing up his nine terms at Cambridge might depend upon the will 
of this stern-hearted uncle who, dying, craved his presence. 
And yet, in obeying the summons, might he not be risking 
dearer things than worldly success? jeopardising hopes which 
already threw a trembling light over his loveless life ? 

He had spoken no syllable of his passion to Dinah, was too 
self-distrustful to tell his secret by means so matter-of-fact as a 
sheet of paper and the post. And so, like many another timid 
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suitor, Geoffrey Arbuthnot elected to play a losing game. With 
immense fidelity in his breast, but without a word of explanation, 
he set off by noon of that day to London—not ignorant that 
Gaston’s eyes and those of Dinah Thurston had already met. 

A girl’s vanity, if not her heart, might well have been wounded 
by such conduct. In after times Geoffrey Arbuthnot, musing 
over his lost happiness, would apply such medicine to his sore 
spirit as the limited pharmacopeeia of disappointment can offer. 
If he had had a man’s metal, if, instead of flying like a schoolboy, 
he had said to her, on that evening when Gaston drove past 
them at the gate, “Take me or reject me, but choose! ”—had he 
thus spoken, Geoffrey used to think, he might have won her. 

To-night, on the Guernsey waste land, with heaven so broad 
above, with earth so friendly, the past seemed to return to him 
without effort of his own, and without sting. The fortnight he 
passed in London, the unknown relatives who beset the sick 
man’s bed, the scene amidst a London churchyard’s gloom, 
wherein he, Geff, in hired crape, was chief mourner, the reading 
of the will, the return to Cambridge—all this, at first, floated 
before his vision in grey monotone, as scenes will do in which 
one has played a spectator’s rather than an actor’s part. Then in a 
moment (Geoffrey’s half-closed eyes scanning the moor’s horizon, 
the soft airs blowing on his face) there came upon him a flash of 
light. It was so intolerably clear, that every leaf and flower and 
pebble of a cottage garden in far-off Cambridgeshire stood out 
before him with a vividness that was poignant, a vividness that 
had in it the stab of sudden bodily pain. 

Springing to his feet, Geoffrey resolved to brood over the 
irrevocable no longer. He emptied the ashes from his pipe, then 
replaced it, with Dinah’s delicate morsel of handiwork, to his 
pocket. He took out his watch. It was more than time for him 
to be off; and after a farewell glance at the campanula-shrouded 
knolis, Geff started briskly in the direction of Tintajeux Manoir. 
But the ghosts would not be laid. There were yet two pictures, 
a garden scene, an interior, upon which, whether he walked or 
remained still, Geoffrey Arbuthnot felt himself forced, in the 
spirit, to look. 

The garden scene, first: time, seven of a June evening, sky 
and atmosphere rosy as these that surrounded him now. Thirst- 
ing to see Dinah’s face, Geoffrey walked straight away from 
Cambridge station, he remembered, on his arrival from London. 
He was dusty and wearied when he drew near the village. The 
rectory, the seven public-houses of Lesser Cheriton, looked more 
blankly uninhabited than usual. Some barn-door fowls, a few 
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shining-necked pigeons, strutted up and down the High Street, 
its only occupants. When he reached the cottage no one 
answered his ring. The aunt was evidently absent. Dinah, 
thought Geoffrey, would be busy among her flowers, or might 
have taken her sewing to the orchard that lay at the bottom of the 
garden. He had been told, on some former visit, to go round, if 
the bell was unanswered, to a side entrance, lift the kitchen-latch, 
and if the door was unbolted, enter. He did so now; passed 
through the kitchen, burnished and neat as though it came out 
of a Dutch picture—through the tiny, cool-smelling dairy, and 
out into the large shadows of the garden beyond. 

Silence met him everywhere. 

The roses, only budding a fortnight ago, had now yearned into 
June’s deep crimson. The fruit-tree leaves had grown long and 
greyish, forming an impenetrable screen which shut out familiar 
perspectives, and gave Geoffrey a sense of strangeness that he 
liked not. Under the south wall, where the apricots already 
looked like yellowing, was a turf path leading you fieldward, 
through the entire length of the garden. 

Along this path, with unintentionally muffled footsteps, Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot trod. When he reached the hedge that formed the 
final boundary between garden and orchard a man’s voice fell on 
his ear. He stopped, transfixed, as one might do to whom the 
surgeon’s verdict of “No hope” has been delivered with cruel 
unexpectedness. 

The voice was his cousin Gaston’s. 

Geoffrey had no need to advance farther. In his black clothes, 
among the trees’ thick leafage, he was himself invisible, and could 
see by the slightest bending of his neck as much as the world, 
in the way of personal misery, had on that summer evening to 
display to him. 

For there, at the entrance to the orchard, stood Dinah Thurston, 
the glow that lingers after sunset throwing up the fresh beauty 
of her head and figure, and there stood Gaston. They were face 
to face, hands holding hands, eyes looking into eyes. And even 
as Geoffrey watched them his cousin bent forward and kissed 
Dinah Thurston’s unresisting lips. 

Youth, the possibility of every youthful joy, died out in that 
moment’s anguish, from Geff Arbuthnot’s heart. But the stuff 
the man was made of showed itself. More potent than all juice 
of grape is pain for evoking the best and the worst from human 
souls. Desolate, bemocked of fate, he turned away, the door of 
his earthly Paradise shutting on him, walked back to the scholar’s 
attic in John’s whose full loneliness he had never realised till 
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now, and during two hours’ space gave way to such abandonment 
as even the bravest men know under the wrench of sudden and 
total loss. 

During two hours’ space! Then the lad gathered up his strength 
and faced the position. As regarded himself, the path lay plain. 
He must work up to the collar, hot and hard, leaving himself 
no time to feel the parts that were galled and wrung. But the 
others? Atthe point which all had reached, what was his, Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot’s, duty in respect of them ? 

It was his duty, he thought—after a somewhat blind and 
confused fashion, doubtless—to stand like a brother by this woman 
who did not love him. Stifling every baser feeling towards Gaston, 
it was his duty to further, if he could, the happiness of them both. 
The sun should not go down on his despair. He would see his 
rival, would visit Dinah Thurston’s lover to-night. 

Gaston Arbuthnot, a man of means, which he considerably lived 
beyond, occupied charmingly furnished rooms in the first court of 
Jesus. Peacock’s feathers and sunflowers had not, happily for 
saner England, been then invented. A human creature could 
profess artistic leanings, yet run no risk of being expected by his 
fellows to live up to adado! Gaston’s surroundings seemed rather 
the haphazard outcome of personal taste than the orthodox result 
of a full purse, and adherence to the upholstery prophets. They 
had the negative merit of sincerity. 

Walking with quick step towards Tintajeux, how distinctly 
those rose-lit Jesus rooms, the last in the series of pictures, came 
back upon Geoffrey’s sense! He remembered an unfinished sketch 
in clay upon the mantelpiece; a Lilith, with languid eyes and 
limbs, with faultless passionless mouth, with coils of loosened hair ; 
charms how unlike those of the demure Madonna in the cottage at 
Lesser Cheriton! He remembered the smell of hothouse flowers, 
the like of which at all seasons of the year was wont to hang 
about Gaston Arbuthnot’s rooms; remembered a pile of yellow- 
backed French books on a writing table, also a framed photo- 
graph of the prettiest actress of the day exactly fronting the 
easy-chair in which his cousin Gaston was pleased to affirm that 
he “ read.” 

Geoffrey Arbuthnot had to wait some minutes alone, his cousin’s 
level, self-contained voice informing him from an inner room that 
he, Gaston, was dressing for the last ball of the term, given by 
Trinity. Would Geff not have come to that Trinity ball, by-and- 
by? Ah, no. Mourning, weepers. Decent respect—cette chere 
Madame Grundy. And so the uncle had cut up decently! Nothing 
for him, of course. Kind of wretch whom uncles always would 
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regard as belonging to the criminal classes. Had a mind to 
dispute the will, ruin Geoffrey as well as himself by throwing the 
whole thing into Chancery ! 

Then Gaston’s airy step crossed the room to a waltz tune that 
he whistled. A curtain was drawn back. The two men whose 
future relations were to be one long paradox stood opposite each 
other. 

Gaston Arbuthnot was in evening dress; his white cravat tied 
to perfection, a tiny moss rose in his button-hole; a pair of 
unfolded lavender gloves were in his hand. His handsome 
“Bourbon ” face looked its handsomest. No traces of perturbed 
conscience marred his gracious and débonnaire mien. Aman may 
surely find himself deep in a flirtation with some soft-eyed village 
Phillis, and at the same time like to dance with as many pretty 
girls in his own class of life as choose to smile on him ! 

He advanced with outstretched hand. 

“T congratulate you, Geff.” 

The uncle had left Geoffrey a sum that for the forwarding of 
the frugal student’s worldly ambition was more than adequate— 
one thousand pounds. 

“And I,” said Geff, his ice-cold fingers returning his cousin’s 
grasp firmly, “ congratulate you?” 

There must have been some modulation in his voice, some 
look on his haggard face, that supplemented these four words, 
strongly. 

Gaston Arbuthnot changed colour. 

“ What, on Lilith ?” he asked, shifting away, and bending over 
his unfinished sketch. “It is to be good, like all my things, some 
day. A new block in the pavement of the road to Hades! At 
present this left arm, above the elbow, is, as you see, a libel on 
anatomy.” 

Geff followed him. He rested his hand on his cousin’s 
shoulder with such emphasis that Gaston Arbuthnot had no choice 
but to look up. 

“TI congratulate you,” he repeated very low, but with a con- 
centrated. energy that infused meaning into each syllable—“I 
congratulate you upon your engagement to Dinah Thurston.” 


So these visions of the past stood out; not merely with rigid 
correctness of form, but with colour, with fragrance, with the stir 
of human passion, the ring of human voices, to give them vitality. 
By the time the last one had vanished—the rose-shaded lamps, the 
actress in her frame, the clay-sketched Lilith, the yellow-backed 
novels dissolving into the actual greys and greens of this Guernsey 
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moorland—Geoffrey found himself ringing, with a somewhat 
quickened pulse, despite his indifference to every form of feminine 
caprice, at the front bell of Tintajeux Manoir. 


CHarter Y. 
MARJORIE. 


Tue door was opened by a French serving-man, who bestowed on 
Geoffrey a bow such as valets used to copy from their masters in 
days when the first country in Europe possessed a manner. Had 
not Sylvestre made the Grand Tour with the Reverend Andros 
Bartrand more than half a century before the present time! He 
was clad in a faded livery of puce and silver, wore long white locks 
that in this uncertain light gave Geoffrey the notion of a pigtail 
and hair powder, and had a wrinkled astute face, in which official 
decorum and a certain thin twinkle of humour, if not of malice, 
contended together agreeably for precedence. 

“Monsieur demands these ladies ?”—from her earliest years, 
Marjorie Bartrand had received a kind of spurious chaperonage 
through this plural phrase of Sylvestre’s. ‘‘ Will Monsieur give 
himself then the trouble to enter?” 

The look of the old manoir was cheery ; its atmosphere was sun- 
warmed. And still the prospect of his approaching ordeal 
chilled Geoffrey’s courage. The thought of standing before Miss 
Bartrand on approval caused him to pass a bad five minutes, as 
he paused in the drawing-room, whither Sylvestre had ushered 
him, for her coming. 

Could the initial letters of his terrible pupil’s character be 
deciphered, as one constantly hears it asserted of women, through 
the outward and visible presence of the house she inhabited ? 

The Tintajeux drawing-room was over-vast for its height. It 
opened towards the south, upon the cedar-shaded lawn; it com- 
municated through a double row of fluted pillars, with a smaller 
apartment towards the west. ‘The uncarpeted floors were of oak, 
black from age, fragrantly and honestly beeswaxed, as floors used 
to be when Sylvestre was a boy. Nothing like your grey-headed 
butler for keeping up Conservative habits of industry among the 
servants of a younger generation! Over the chimneypiece and 
doors were half moons, those graceful “lunettes” of a hundred 
years ago, carved in bas-relief and tinted in flesh colour. The 
lace window draperies, looking as though they must fall to pieces 
at a touch, were relieved by an occasional fold of rich hued 
crimson silk. Venetian mirrors hung at all available points along 
the tarnished white and gold walls. On either side the mantel- 
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piece were miniatures of eighteenth-century Bartrands in velvets 
and brocades, no prefiguring of destiny looking out from their 
unconcerned, half-closed patrician eyes. In the centre stood a 
grand buhl clock, its design a band of Cupids hurling down 
rose leaves on some unseen object (the guillotine, perhaps,) behind 
the dial. 

In each of the deeply bowed windows stood a Petit Trianon 
gilt basket. They were full of odorous roses, pressed close 
together, as cunningly set roses ought to be, and showing 
no green between their damask and pink and faintly yellow 
petals. 

As Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s eyes took in one after another of these 
details, the room seemed to him a piece of special pleading for 
the whole past Bartrand race. He stood here in a world that 
knew no better! He was amidst the shades of a generation which 
had heroically paid the price of its misdeeds. And the fancy, 
true or false, predisposed him towards the present owners of 
Tintajeux. They had at least, he felt, the fascination of a pathetic 
background. Rare charm to an imaginative man whose business 
has led him among the dusty tracks of our modern, low-horizoned 
English life ! 

Moving to a window, Geff looked forth across lawn, garden, 
orchard, upon as fair a sweep of sapphire as ever gladdened human 
eyes; for here in the heart of the Channel you got beyond the 
North Sea’s yellowish green, and have real deep ocean blue. In 
the foreground, so near indeed that Geff instinctively stepped 
back within shelter of the window’s embrasure, a clerically-dressed 
tall man was slowly pacing to and fro on the grass. Somewhat 
rakishly placed on one side his head was a black velvet skull-cap. 
An after-dinner glow shone on Andros Bartrand’s bronzed four- 
score-year-old face ; between his lips was a cigar. A couple of 
excellently bred brindled terriers slunk at his heels. 


“Ho, Cdipus, 
Why thus delay our going ?” 


Taking his cigar from his mouth, the Seigneur of Tintajeux 
recited a passage from Sophocles in the Oxford Greek accents of 
sixty years ago, looking about him with the leisurely physical 
enjoyment of the moment that was more common, probably, at the 
time of his own youth—a time when Gothe still walked upon the 
face of the earth—than it is now. 

Something towering, individual, audacious, was in the old 
figure. Geff watched the Reverend Andros with admiration. A 
man so richly vitalised that he could smoke an after-dinner cigar, 
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declaim Greek verse for his own pleasure at eighty—a man who 
had so proved himself superior to the common shocks and reverses 
of human life—should be one worth knowing, even though his 
fine moral equipoise must perforce be studied in the murky and 
dubious atmosphere engendered by a girl’s temper. 

Tintajeux Manoir with its weather-bleached walls, its courtly, 
faded drawing-room, its half lights, its rose scents, had already 
laid held of Geoffrey’s imagination. The Seigneur with his 
antiquated Greek accent, his wise, subtly ironical old face, reciting 
Sophocles under this late sky, had for him a personal interest. 
If only the one jarring note need not be struck! If the capricious 
heiress were but a full fledged graduate, a resident M.A. say, 
within the distant walls of St. Margaret’s Hall, or of Girton! 

Scarcely had the thought crossed Geff Arbuthnot’s mind when 
he heard a door behind him open and close. Turning quickly, he 
saw, to his pleasure, a child dressed in a white and red cotton 
frock, confined by a bright-coloured ribbon round the slim waist, 
and who advanced to him a pair of brown, beautifully-carved 
small hands, outheld. 

“You are ten minutes late, Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot.” The 
faintest un-English accent was traceable in her voice. “But you 
are welcome, a thousand times over, to Tintajeux.” 

Now Geff was a veritable child lover, and if this young person 
had only been two years younger than she looked, he would, likelier 
than not, have finished several of his life’s best chances by 
lifting her in his arms and kissing her on the spot. With a little 
princess of thirteen or fourteen one must be on one’s guard—for 
the first five minutes, at least, of acquaintance. 

He took her offered hands and held them, enjoying the arch 
vivacity of that upturned face, brimful of sunshine as a water 
lily’s cup; a face good as it was sweet. 

“Poor Cambridge B.A. Poor abashed big coach!” thought 
Marjorie Bartrand. “The worthy man must be used to cold 
receptions, I should say, on his wife’s account. Now, let me set 
him at his ease.” 

Crossing to one of the Trianon baskets she softly signed to 
Geoffrey to follow. 

“Do yousee that ‘ Bon Espoir,’ Mr. Arbuthnot ?” A hawk moth 
hovered, at the moment, with poised vibrating wings above the 
mass of roses. “In Spain we have a superstition about the ‘ Bon 
Espoir’ when he enters a house. If he is powdered with black we 
say, Bad luck! If he is powdered with gold, Good! Ah,” clapping 
her hands, “and our ‘Bon Espoir’ is gold! We are to be lucky, 
sir, you and I, in our dealings. NowI shall tell you another 
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Spanish saying. ‘To begina friendship with a gift is a happy 
omen. Take this rose from me.’ 

And with a movement of quick grace, most artless, most un- 
conventional, one of the finest roses in the basket was transferred 
by the pupil’s hand to her future master’s button-hole. 

“Grazias, muy grazias,”’ said Geff, hazarding the only two 
words of Spanish he knew. 

Marjorie clasped her hands over her ears. 

“You pronounce frightfully ill, though the words are true, 
Mr. Arbuthnot. Decent people say the ‘z’ in grazias sharp. 
They say ‘mou-y. Yes, sir,—and although you do teach me 
classics and mathematics-—-Spanish and French are my natural 
languages, and I shall always think myself free to give you a little 
lesson in pronunciation.” 

“Classics and mathematics!” stammered Geoffrey Arbuthnot, 
reddening as the unwelcome image of Miss Bartrand was brought 
back to him. “I believed—I mean, my impression was——” 

He stopped short. 

“English University manners are not good,” thought Marjorie, 
shaking her head, pityingly. “ But I like my peor B.A—yes, just 
because he is shy and rugged, and has that ugly scar across his 
forehead. I respect him for his unpolished manner. I will call on 
his wife to-morrow! My impression was,” she remarked aloud, 
showing such a gleam of ivory teeth in her smile, as rendered a 
large and rather square mouth lovely—“ my impression was that 
I advertised in the Chronique Guernesiase for someone good 
enough to help me in my attempts at work, and that Mr, Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot offered to be that someone. I hope, sir, you do not 
repent you of the offer already ?” 

So he stood in presence of the heiress; a little country 
girl with sun-kissed hands, innocent of ink stains, a child’s 
fledgeling figure, a child’s delightful boldness, and not one 
barleycorn’s weight of dignity in her composition. Should he, 
obeying first impulse, believe in her, and so incur the fate of well 
snubbed predecessors? Or should he arm himself against the 
coquetry which this very frankness, this assumption of simplicity 
in dress and speech, might mask ? 

Long ago, in Gaston’s Cambridge rooms, Geff came across a 
French volume entitled, ‘The Bad Things which Men have said 
of Woman.’ He extracted therefrom, at more than one reading, 
such bitter nectar as his scanty knowledge of the tongue allowed. 
Several of the maxims had slumbered in his memory. They re- 
awakened at this moment, and bade him play the philosopher, 
remember at what price per hour the heiress was about to hire 
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him, and for what work. “Self-respect was in his keeping still,” 
cried half a dozen wicked old well-chosen French cynics in a 
breath. “ Let him retain it.” 

And Geff followed his own impulse. He looked on Marjorie’s 
unblemished child’s face and ‘believed in her—with a circumspect 
belief. 

“One or two things, I know, want explaining.” A wave of Miss 
Bartrand’s hand signalled to Geoffrey to take a chair. Then she 
seated herself opposite him, the rosy western afterglow falling 
directly on her clear, truth-telling face. “You thought my 
advertisement bizarre, did you not?” 

“On the contrary, I thought it sensible and to the point.” 

Geff’s answer was given with stiff courtesy. 

“But too independent; for I had never consulted my grand 
father, understand! I never spoke to the Seigneur till an hour 
ago, about my having a coach. Tell me, you don’t think the 
worse of me for this?” 

Had he fallen asleep, lying among the blue-leaved campanulas 
on the moor, with the waving sedges at hand, with the falcon 
soaring high overhead; was this drawing-room, with its mirrors 
and rose-scents and Cupids,a dream? Could it be possible that 
Marjorie Bartrand, the heiress, who never bestowed a civil word 
upon any man, should plead, in sober reality, for his, Geff 
Arbuthnot’s, good opinion ? 

“T am obliged to think and act for myself. ‘There is my 
defence. My grandfather, whom you will see presently, is clever 
—oh, cleverer than any man in Guernsey, perhaps in Spain! 
Mathematics, classics—you even could name no branch of learn- 
ing, Mr. Arbuthnot, that grandpapa has not.” 

“Of that I am sure, Miss Bartrand.” 

“He was known in Oxford sixty years ago. The revolution so 
disgusted my great-grandfather with everything French that he 
turned P» .cstant out of revenge. A mean action—say ?” 

“That depends upon the manner of conversion.” 

“Well, he had come to be Seigneur of Tintajeux through the 
inheritance of his Guernsey wife, and to be a proper Seigneur in 
this country, you should be a Reverend. How great-grandpapa 
got to be ordained I don’t know. Andros, his son, was sent to 
Winchester and Oxford.” 

“The Seigneur I am about to see?” 

“ Yes, and Andros became a fellow of his college. He was one 
of the three best classics in Oxford. But he stands right away 
out of my reach.” Marjorie stretched up her slight arms as 
though pointing to the inaccessible mental plane occupied by the 
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Reverend Andros. “He lives with the gifted people of sixty 
years ago. For me that is too old.” 

“Rather,” said Geff, unable, though he would fain stand on his 
dignity, to repress a smile. 

“Grandpapa is an eighteenth-century man. He was just born 
early enough to be able to make that his boast. And he has 
eighteenth-century ideas. ‘Unless a woman be a Madame de 
Staél, says the Seigneur, ‘let her keep silent. If she be a Madame 
de Staél, let her keep a thousandfold more silent.’ Now I,” cried 
small Marjorie, “mean to make my voice heard. I want to know 
nineteenth-century life straight through. I want to learn facts, 
at first hand. As a matter of lesser moment, I want a degree. 
Do you think London University would be beyond me?” 

“T must know first,” answered Geoffrey, “to what height of 
learning you can reach on tiptoes.” 

A flash of indignation swept over Marjorie’s face. The 
possibilities of temper showed round that acute, square-cut mouth 
of hers. 

“Tt is correct masculine taste to laugh at a girl’s ambition. I 
know that. The Seigneur, Mr. Arbuthnot,—all have the same 
fine generosity! But why do we lose time? Perhaps, if you 
will come to the schoolroom, you will look over my books, sir. It 
is too late, of course, to do any work to-night ?” 

“Not too late for me,” answered Geoffrey, in his heart liking 
the girl better and better. ‘I came out hoping we should begin 
to read at once. My time is yours.” 

Miss Bartrand led the way, her face held somewhat aloft, into 
a room plainly furnished as a study, and strewed with books and 
papers, on the west side of the inner drawing-room. As Geoffrey 
followed, every sense tempered to a keener edge than usual, he 
could not help remarking with what curious grace Marjorie’s 
raven-black tresses were braided. He had been to a few, very 
few, London entertainments in his life, had glanced at most 
varieties of our current female “heads;” none tolerable to him 
beside a certain recollection of soft gold worn in little waves, that 
way poor Dinah had with her curls, upon a Madonna forehead. 
But Marjorie’s ebon locks, gathered high, in one great coil, upon 
the summit of her head, compelled his admiration. The style 
was too foreign, altogether, for English taste. And the white 
and red dress, the gaudy waist ribbon, were too evidently got up 
for effect, Geoffrey decided, now that he could draw breath, and 
criticise. The complexion, too, to a man who for years had had a 
living ideal of snow and rose-bloom before him, was certainly 
sallow. And those great black eyes. . . 
VOL. LXXIII. 
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Stopping short, Marjorie waited for her visitor on the school- 
room threshold. At the moment he overtook her, she turned, 
looked up at him. And behold! her eyes were blue ; intensely 
blue as, I think, only Irish or Spanish eyes ever are; with a 
sweep of jetty lash, with a hidden laughter in them, although the 
possibilities of temper still lurked round the corner of her lips. 

“This is to be your torture chamber. From the time I was 
five I have worked myself up to my present state of ignorance at 
that inky desk you see, and under the rule of a long line of 
governesses, most of whom gave me and themselves up in despair. 
Now put me to the test, if you please, Mr. Arbuthnot. Don’t 
spare my feelings. Treat me as you would treat any backward 
schoolboy.” 

And Geff Arbuthnot obeyed the command to the letter. He 
did not spare her feelings. 

Marjorie Bartrand’s attainments were to the last degree patchy 
and scrappy ; the typical attainments to be looked for in a quick, 
self-willed child, indifferently taught by a succession of teachers, 
and whose faulty studies had been supplemented by an avid, 
indiscriminate consumption of good books. 

“Your classics are weak, Miss Bartrand.” 

Geoffrey remarked this, pushing papers and books aside, and 
looking kindly across the table into his pupil’s face. 

“Oh! I never liked figures. I knew that you would say so.” 

With an effort Marjorie Bartrand kept her voice under control. 

“But your classics are stronger than your mathematics.” 

“Yes, Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

“You will have a great deal of work before you can bring 
either to—we will not say a high, but an ordinary level.” 

“Yes, Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

“You spoke of a London degree. Let us look at London 
matriculation, first. Children are trained at high schools for 
about six years, I understand, for London matriculation. And 
many—more than a third—of the candidates fail.” 

“I spoke of London because London gives you letters after 
your name. The older Universities would be more thought of in 
Spain. I have grandpapa’s leave to go to Newnham or Girton 
when I am eighteen. The first of all my governesses lives in 
Cambridge. So I should have one friend there.” 

“The Girton and Newnham work is on the same level as the 
other colleges.” 

And you think that work beyond my reach?” 

Geff Arbuthnot thought that a girl with a head so graceful, 
with eyes so blue, with soft brow gleaming under such a weight 
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of dusky hair, might be content amidst the flower-scents and cedar- 
shades of Tintajeux Manoir, content to let Euclid and Greek 
particles go—to be a woman, to accept the homely, happy paths 
wherein women may walk unguided by exact science, or the 
philosophy of all the ancients. 

The opinions he knew were heterodox and not to be uttered, 
especially by a man who, at five shillings an hour, had engaged 
himself to lighten the thorny road that leads to knowledge. 

“Memory will get one through most exams, Miss Bartrand. 
You have a good memory ?” 

“For all useless things, yes. In ‘Don Quixote,’ for instance, 
you would find it hard to puzzle me. You know a little 
Spanish ? ” 

“Five words at most.” 

“How deplorable! A person who has no Spanish is not quite 
in possession of his faculties. If one had time to spare in these 
long summer days, I a 

Marjorie broke off abruptly, colouring to the roots of her hair, 
as she remembered the existence of her tutor’s wife. A girl not 
ignorant of Spanish only; a girl who could just overcome the 
difficulties of the Prayer-book and lessons, perhaps, or write a 
letter without any glaringly bad spelling, on a push. 

“Tf one had time to spare in these long summer days, Miss 
Bartrand ? ” 

Geoffrey Arbuthnot found a pleasure it had been hard to him 
to account for, in her confusion. 

“I was going to say I would teach you Spanish. As if Spanish 
mattered! As if there were not nobler, lovelier things in life than 
book-learning. But that was a real Bartrand idea. We Bartrands, 
mouldering among our owls in this old place, cannot see daylight 
clear. We think too much of ourselves. Our minds are as 
narrow as our garden paths. I teach you Spanish, indeed! I'll 
tell you what I call that proposal.” She leaned across till her 
sweet bud cf a face was close to Geoffrey’s, and spoke with a 
suspension of the breath. “I call it a bit of devilish Bartrand 
pride and stiffneckedness.” 

Geff started, with a pantomime of horror, from the adverb 
italicised. 

“You know the meaning of Tintajeux ?—Tint-a-jeu in old 
Norman. You English in Cornwall say Tintagel—the Devil’s 
castle. A fit abode for us. Look at grandpapa! He quarrelled 
seven years ago with M. Noirmont, the rector of our next parish, 
over a Latin quantity. Never in this world will grandpapa speak 
again to that innocent old man.” 

n 2 
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“A wrong quantity is no jesting matter,” observed Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot. 

“Then he has three daughters, my aunts. Neither of the 
three has spoken to the others or to him, for five-and-twenty 
years. No vulgar quarrel to start with. ‘ We Bartrands wage 
war on a grand Napoleonic scale,’ says the Seigneur. ‘An ex- 
change of reproachful epithets is sheer waste of brain-power.’ 
The marriage of each sister in succession wounded the other 
sisters’ pride. All wounded grandpapa’s. It was quite simple.” 

“ You colour highly, Miss Bartrand.” 

“T am giving you sketches from life. No colouring could be 
too high for showing up our Bartrand traits, the little faults of 
our virtues, as the French say, prettily.” 

Geoffrey felt himself on the road to disenchantment. The girl 
might have marvellous eyes, a wealth of dusky hair, tones of 
liquid music, a sunburnt hand that was a poem. The heart 
within her was hard to the core. Linda Thorne, by hidden 
affinity, perhaps, was not so very far out in her judgments. 
Marjorie knew too much, had learned bitter lessons in human 
nature, not from books but from keen reading of the men and 
women nighest to herself in blood. 

“Yes, we think too highly of our small talents. I, with my 
shallowness, to propose teaching a Bachelor of Arts anything! I 
ought to be grateful to Mr. Arbuthnot for condescending to read 
with such a pupil. Now, which three mornings in the week could 
you give me?” 

He could give her Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. They 
gravely arranged their hours. They talked over the work—say, 
a book of Cicero, the two first books of Euclid—to be looked over 
before their first lesson. Then Geoffrey Arbuthnot rose to his 
feet. Putting on a staid and tuitional manner, he stated that 
his terms, in Guernsey, would be five shillings, British currency, 
per hour. 

Marjorie’s face grew one hot blaze of shame. 

“Oh! of course—please do not speak of money. It is far too 
little. It is an honour, I mean, for me to learn, and I am 
coming——” 

She was just about to commit herself, and so considerably 
simplify Geff's position—just about to blurt out, “and I am 
coming to call upon your wife,” when a footstep, alert, though it 
had paced the earth for more than eighty years, sounded on the 
garden path outside. The glass door of the schoolroom was 
pushed open, and old Andros Bartrand walked in. 
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Cuarter VI. 
TWO IN ARCADIA, 


An atmosphere of fresh country air, blent with tobacco smoke, 
surrounded him, as we like to think it surrounded Parson Adams. 
He saluted Geff with that nice mixture of personal reserve and 
general expansiveness which among a bygone generation was 
called breeding. He bestowed a partial smile on Marjorie (“ Those 
Bartrand company smiles,” as she used to bemoan to herself, 
when she was a younger child. “Counters that I must make 
believe are sixpences until the visit is over, until the round game 
melts back into our grim duel at solitaire ”). 

“Mr. Arbuthnot, I presume? Welcome to Tintajeux, Mr. 
Arbuthnot.” He shook Geff’s hand with a distant affability. 
“Glad always to see a man from the Alma Mater in our little 
island. Oxford is not the Oxford of my days, still 4 

“Mr. Arbuthnot hails from Cambridge, grandpapa,” shrieked 
Marjorie with energy in the Seigneur’s deafer ear. 

“Then, in one sense, Mr. Arbuthnot is to be congratulated, for 
Cambridge is nearer to Newmarket. A bitter blow to the talent 
that victory of Mademoiselle Ninette’s in the One Thousand, last 
April, was it not?” 

“The proverbial uncertainty of fillies retaining their form,” 
said Geoffrey. “The usual reason for strong fielding. Still, the 
performance of Maydew in the Two Thousand was so good that 
the odds seemed legitimate.” 

Geff Arbuthnot cared as much for horse-racing as for the 
native industries of Japan. But the tastes of a man of four-score 
must be respected. And with a glance at the Seigneur of 
Tintajeux you could detect the sporting element, softened not 
ungracefully through a course of sixty years by the learning of 
the scholar and the quiet life of the priest. 

“You come over to England of course, sir, for the big events of 
the year ?” 

“Not I, not I. When you arrive at the age of a hundred you 
will find yourself content with newspaper reports of most human 
goings on, great or small. I have my books about me here, my 
farm, my dogs, a horse or two, and my cure of souls. Marjorie, 
small witch, where are you? Did you not say Mr. Arbuthnot 
was to take Holy Orders ?” 

“Mr. Arbuthnot is to cure bodies, not souls.” 

Marjorie’s answer was given in a tone of altissimo derision. 

Geff put himself through a little exercise of moral arithmetic ; 
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the result required being the precise sum of dislike which a man 
of his age could feel towards a scoffing girl of seventeen, a girl 
with eyes like Marjorie’s, silken black hair, and exquisite hands. 
It was not, perhaps, so large an amount as one might have looked 
for. 

“An Aisculapius,” observed the Reverend Andros. “ You know 
the parable, Mr. Arbuthnot? Two stalwart men, Nature and 
Disease, are fighting. A third man, the Doctor, seizes his club 
and rushes into the mélée, sometimes hitting Disease and some- 
times Nature. You are to be the man with the club.” 

“T am to be the man with the club,” answered Geff, relishing 
the old Seigneur’s manner. “As long as I confine myself to the 
setting of broken bones, sir, I hope to do as little harm as may 
be.” 

“The doctors kill us no quicker than they used,” admitted 
Andros Bartrand liberally. “ When I was an undergraduate they 
relied on their brains, as you do now on your finger-tips, and I 
believe killed usno quicker. Youare an honours’ man, of course ? 
At a hundred years old one is naturally ignorant as to the 
University regulations of the times. I know next to nothing of 
your Cambridge Triposes. You won your laurels, I assume, 
among bones and minerals ?” 

The Seigneur’s prejudices were mellow and crusted as his own 
port. A born and passionate lover of classic literature, he 
regarded the admission of natural science into the Universities as 
a mistake, a sort of shuffle among examiners and Liberal govern- 
ments that enabled lowly-born classes of men to take high 
degrees. 

“Unfortunately for myself, I did not,” said Geff. “When my 
real college life was over, I saw bread and cheese in a remote 
perspective, and had to begin bones and minerals from their A BC. 
In my day I came out eighth,” and being exceedingly human, 
Geff’s face flushed a bit, “in the Classical Tripos.” 

The Seigneur put his hand within the young man’s arm. 

“Come for a walk with me, Mr. Arbuthnot. Eighth in the 
Classical Tripos—eh! I will point out the limits of my vast estate 
to you. Marjorie, small witch, go and set ready the tea-table. 
Mr. Arbuthnot will spend the remainder of the evening with us.” 

The daylight by now had gone into odorous dew-freshened 
dusk ; a big solitary planet looked down upon the woods of 
Tintajeux. Geff felt himself in a new world, a thousand miles 
removed from pale, work-a-day, prosaic England. The affluence 
of air and sea, the largeness of sky took possession of him, played 
in his blood, evoked that precise condition of mind and body 
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which is so often at four-and-twenty the prelude to human 
passion. 

The talk of Andros Bartrand accorded well with the scene and 
moment. They spoke of men, measures, books—of books chiefly. 

“T belong, really, to the eighteenth-century,” said the Seigneur, 
as, with his hand on Geff’s arm, they paced the lawn’s goodly 
limits. Old Andros had the vanity of his age in seeking to 
exaggerate it. He had been known, or so Marjorie would affirm, 
to speak of himself as alive at the dawn of the French Revolution. 
Perhaps you appreciated his real age best when you reflected that 
the bride of his youth might have been a contemporary of Emma 
Woodhouse! “I was born before moral pulse-feeling came into 
fashion. This modern verse—‘ singing, maugre the music ’—don’t 
please me. I never mix my wines. I like to take my verse and 
my philosophy separate. Hand-made paper, rough edges, vellum, 
constitute poetry now-a-days, don’t they ?” 

“The esthetic fever is on us still, sir, I fear.” 

“In regard to Church matters, I was middle-aged, mind, when 
Tract 90 decimated the country. Tractarian or Evangelical, 
Theist or Pantheist—the Church went on quite as profitably before 
parsons began calling each other by such a variety of names.” 

“Names that all mean the same thing,” Geoffrey suggested, 
“if men had temper enough to examine them coolly.” 

“Possibly. Let me direct your attention to my young wheat. 
You see it in the enclosure, just between that red stable roof and 
the orchard. I mean to cut my wheat with the Guernsey sickle, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, the same pattern of sickle, it is believed, that 
was used under Louis XI. I mean to get more for my wheat, per 
quarter, than any grower in England. There is thg advantage of 
being a Channel Island farmer. One may not only be a Conservative, 
but, like certain great statesmen, make one’s Conservatism pay.” 

A resonant call from Marjorie summoned them before long to 
the tea-table, a meal at which old Andros with his grand-seigneur 
air made his guest pleasantly welcome. The dinner hour at 
Tintajeux was five, the “late dinner” of Andros Bartrand’s 
youth. By half-past eight, in this keen Atlantic air, broiled 
mullet, hot potato scones, with other indigenous Guernsey 
dishes, were adjuncts to the tea-table that no healthily-minded 
person could afford to despise. Afterwards came a cigar smoked 
just inside the open French windows. “At a hundred years old,” 
the Seigneur apologised, “ there was one thing a man might not 
brave with impunity, night air.” And then Geoffrey Arbuthnot 
prepared to take his leave. 

Business-like, he reverted to pounds, shillings and pence. It 
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was a settled thing that he should read classics and mathematics 
with Miss Bartrand on three mornings of the week, at the sum 
(happily the darkness veiled the blushes on Marjorie’s face) of six 
francs an hour. 

“Classics and mathematics!” cried old Andros, assenting to 
the money part of the transaction with suave courtesy. “What 
will the little witch do with classics and mathematics when she 
has got them?” 

“Enter Newnham or Girton with them, in the first place,” 
answered Marjorie unhesitatingly. 

“ Newnham or Girton!” 

The unfavourable summing-up of all arguments that have been 
put forth on the subject of woman’s higher education was in 
Andros Bartrand’s enunciation of the words. * 

“ Newnham and Girton send forth good men,” remarked Geof- 
frey Arbuthnot. “In the future, sir, when the girls shall ‘make 
Greek Iambics, and the boys black-currant jams,’ we look forward 
confidently to seeing Girton head of the river.” 

“ At my age I am unmoved by new theories,” said old Andros. 
“ New facts I am not likely to confront. There has never yet 
been a great woman poet.” 

“Mrs. Browning, grandpapa.” 

“Nor a great woman painter.” 

“Rosa Bonheur.” 

“Nor a discoverer in science.” 

“Mrs. Somerville.” 

“Nor a solitary musical composer.” 

The girl was silent. 

“Yet all these fields have been as open to them as to men, 
have they not, witch ?” 

Marjorie Bartrand had passed into the garden. She stood 
impatiently tapping a slender foot on the turf and looking up, 
her arms folded, an expression on her face curiously like that of 
old Andros, at a strip of crescent moon, that showed between 
the cedar branches. 

“A new moon. I curtsey to her, twice, thrice, and I wish a 
wish !” 

“Did you hear my question, witch? In poetry, art, music, 
have women not had just as ample chances as men?” 

“Spanish women have had no chances at all,” cried Marjorie, 
raising her tone, as she adroitly shifted her ground, after the 
manner of her sex. “For their sake I mean to work—yes, to 
get to the level of a B.A., grandpapa, in spite of your most 
withering contempt.” 
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“For the sake of Spain, benighted Spain!” remarked the 
Seigneur genially. “My granddaughter’s blood is half Spanish, 
Mr. Arbuthnot. I had a son once—an only son——” Could it 
really be that Andros Bartrand’s firm voice for a second faltered ? 
“ When he was no longer a young man he went to Cadiz, for 
health’s sake, and married, poor fellow, a Spanish girl who died 
at the end of the year. Marjorie has stayed a few times among 
her mother’s family, and has gone Spain-crazed, as you will soon 
find out for yourself.” 

“Crazed!” rang Marjorie’s tuneful voice through the night. 
“T want to hold my hands out to my own people, yes, to teach, 
if I ever know anything myself, among the girls of our poor 
benighted Spain. And I am proud of my craziness. I thank 
you for the word, grandpapa. It is the prettiest compliment.” 

The complexion of the family talk was threatening ; Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot hastened his adieux. But Andros had still a farewell 
shot to discharge against the little witch. 

“Our poor benighted Spain is the one country in Europe with 
a decent peasantry of its own. Get Mr. Arbuthnot, get any one 
who understands the matter, to talk to you about the English 
ploughman, and compare the two pictures. The Spanish peasant’s 
wife sews, knits, embroiders, reads her Mass-book and can cook 
a capital stew. Her drink is water. Infanticide is unknown. 
The men are hospitable, courteous, dignified. Among benighted 
people like these, Marjorie Bartrand proposes to preach the 
benefits of a liberal pauper education as exhibited in England.” 

By the time the Seigneur’s ironies came to an end Marjorie’s 
small figure had vanished among the deepening shadows of the 
lawn. Fearful of losing sight of her altogether—for, indeed, 
Marjorie Bartrand was suggestive of something weird, sprite-like, 
and of a nature to take other form at an hour when owls do fly— 
Geff bade his host a hasty good-night and followed. 

The girl herself was invisible, but a clear childish voice chanted 
the old ditty of Roland somewhere in the neighbourhood, “ Like 


steel among weapons, like wax among women.” Or, as Marjorie 
sang with spirit : 


“Fuerte qual azero entre armas, 
Y qual cera entre las damas.” 


“T have found my gardening scissors, Mr. Arbuthnot,” she 
cried, emerging through the schoolroom window, a basket on 
her arm. “ Flowers smell sweetest that are cut with the dew on 
them. I mean to cut some roses and cherry-pie for—for - 

“ Your wife,” was on Marjorie’s lips, but she stopped herself 
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abruptly, all Cassandra Tighe’s warnings about Geoffrey’s do- 
mestic embarrassments coming back to her. 

“Let me help you,” said Geoffrey. A minute later Marjorie, 
on tiptoe, was vainly endeavouring to catch a bough of swaying 
yellow briar. “You are just one foot too short to reach those 
roses, Miss Bartrand.” 

Marjorie sprang up in air. She plunged with bold final grasp 
among the thorns, and succeeded in getting scratches destined to 
mark her right hand for some weeks to come; scratches that might, 
perhaps, recall this moment to both of them in the pauses of 
some tough mathematical problem, some arid point in Latin 
grammar or Greek delectus. 

“The result of over-vaulting ambition.” Thus from his calm 
altitude of six-foot-one, Geff moralised. “ How many roses am I 
to pick?” 

“You are to pick three beauties!” said Marjorie, somewhat 
crestfallen. ‘ Won’t you have the scissors? These briars prick 
cruelly.” 

But Geff wanted no scissors; his skin, so he told her, was 
of about the same texture as a stout dog-skin glove. When the 
briar-roses were duly laid in Marjorie’s basket, he put on the 
grave manner of his profession. It was his duty as a surgeon to 
make immediate inspection of her injuries. 

“You are losing a good deal of blood, Miss Bartrand.” Taking 
both her hands, he held them up, in the streak of moonlight, not 
very distant from his lips. ‘“ But while there is life there is 
hope. Three, four, deep wounds! For my sake, don’t faint, 
if you can help it.” 

“Faint!” Marjorie’s laugh was a thing good to hear; a thing 
fresh as the chatter of birds in April, pungent as the smell of 
new-turned earth. “I wonder whether any of the old Bartrands 
ever fainted. I mean, before they were guillotined! Confess, we 
are queer specimens, grandpapa and I, are we not, sir?” Asking 
Geff this question, she left her hands in his simply until he 
should choose to let them go. The first ineffable coldness of 
girlhood was on her. She knew no more of passion than did her 
own roses. “ Not very pleasant people to live with,—say! in an 
out-of-the-way Guernsey manoir.” 

“So much must depend on the taste of him who survived the 
ordeal,” Geoffrey Arbuthnot quietly surrendered the slim hands 
resting unresponsively in his. ‘At the present moment life in 
an out-of-the-way Guernsey manoir seems to me—endurable.” 

A stronger word was very near escaping Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s 
lips. 
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“ You are taken in by our picturesqueness,” said Marjorie with 
decision. “England must be an astonishingly ugly country, 
judging from the effect our bit of Channel rock appears to make 
upon English people. Now to me, who have seen Spain, it is all 
so cramped, so sea-weedy. Look away to the left there—sea. 
To the right—sea. Move a little step nearer—close here, don’t 
be afraid, and look where I point across the moor—sea again. 
Let an out-and-out big wave come, some day, and the whole 
nation would be submerged, like Victor Hugo’s hero.” 

The glimpse of silver-grey tranquil moor brought back before 
Geoffrey the thyme-grown bank, the falcon high poised, the tuft 
of wood-rush—associated with the last rose visions of the squalid 
Barnwell pavements, of the men and women, forced deserters 
from the army of progress, who dragged out their span of human 
existence there. 

“T should like to know what you are thinking about,” Marjorie 
asked, noting with a child’s acumen the changed expression of 
his face. 

“T am thinking about England, about the hard battles some 
English men and women have to go through with. A night like 
this,” said Geff, “brings sharp thoughts before one of one’s own 
life, one’s own uselessness.” 

In an instant Marjorie was softened. Tears almost rushed 
to her eyes. Her thoughts, true to her better self, followed 
Geoffrey’s as if by instinct. Then the good impulse passed. It 
entered her wilful head that this excellent young gentleman 
from Cambridge meant to sermonise her. She resolved to shock 
him. 

“T used to feel goody-goody myself, very long ago. You would 
not believe it now, but as a child I was pious.” 

“I believe it thoroughly,” answered Geff, grave of countenance. 

“When I wanted my lettuce-seed to come up I would perform 
little acts of propitiatory contrition to Pouchée, the poor old 
Pouchée who lives in Cambridge now. When grandpapa went out 
shooting I carried his game-bag, and used to offer fervent prayers, 
whenever the dogs came to a point, that he might kill his bird. 
Facts undermined my faith. Sometimes the point was false. 
Sometimes grandpapa missed his aim. Chaffinches and slugs ate 
my lettuce-seed. I turned infidel: I have remained one. Grand- 
papa says I have the hardest flint soul in, or out of, Christendom. 
Still, that is one Bartrand judging of another.” 

“T am not a Bartrand,” remarked Geff Arbuthnot. “Ido not 
think you have a hard flint soul. You believe in wishes addressed 
to a strip of new moon, for instance ?” 
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They were standing at the highest point of Tintajeux ; a small 
plateau, the approach to which was fashioned on the exploded 
system of puzzle or maze. Long before Marjorie’s lifetime this 
plateau—who shall say on what morning of youthful human 
hope—had been christened Arcadia! The country-folk around 
Tintajeux called it Arcadia, still. Cool draughts of air were 
stirring from the moorland. They brought fragrance of distant 
hayfields, honied whiffs of the syringa hedges that formed 
the maze. Would Marjorie ever curtsey to future moons without 
the scent of hay, the over-sweetness of blown syringa returning 
on her senses ? 

“Some day,” observed Geff, as she maintained a caustic silence, 
“T mean you to tell me what you wished for, a quarter of an 
hour ago, under the cedars.” 

Marjorie Bartrand turned from him, the determination of a 
long lineage of dead, high-tempered Bartrands on her face. To 
command, implied or spoken, had she never yet bowed, during 
her seventeen years of life, without asking the reason why. 

She asked nothing now. Her cheeks—happily the starlight 
betrayed no secrets—were glowing damask. For the girl knew, 
deep in her fiery heart, what the wish was; a wish by no means 
uncennected with her feelings towards Geoffrey Arbuthnot. 





Gounod. 


Frew composers of the present time have aroused such violent con- 
troversy as Gounod. Indeed, it seems to become one of the condi- 
tions of celebrity to be violently discussed. Yet we must distinguish 
between the sort of discussion provoked by Gounod, and that by 
the great German composer Wagner. It is not too much to say 
that the most powerful adversary of Richard Wagner, the one who 
contributed more than any man to delay the recognition of his great 
qualities, and who caused the passionate dragging to the light of his 
defects at the expense of the recognition of his genius—the man, in 
fact, who most seriously impeded his name from being more univer- 
sally esteemed—was Wagner himself. 

Giving way to blind passion in condemning nearly every con- 
temporary composer, belittling those who had acquired great reputa- 
tion as the result of their undoubted merit, showing the blackest 
ingratitude to Meyerbeer, who had most kindly helped him, and 
supported him when no one would acknowledge his works as 
meritorious, attacking everybody who was not of his opinion, and 
everything that was not his own, with a violence which could not 
but make him numerous and powerful enemies, he had the additional 
misfortune to make friends and partisans, who as violently attacked 
what was not his as he had done himself. If it had not been for 
the universal cry which all these polemics aroused and which made 
Wagner the most discussed composer, continually kept before the eye 
of the public, whether ridiculed or seriously attacked—if he had 
met with enemies diplomatic enough not to reply, not to discuss, not 
to mention his name for good or evil—he would have been silenced to 
death, for the noise which in their wrath his antagonists kept up was 
the very food for the glory of his name. 

Not so Gounod. He takes good care to attack nobody. His 
clerical inclinations and studies when a youth in Rome (it is surmised 
that he meant to take orders}and become a priest), his natural plia- 
bility, his adroit humouring of all those whom he fancies may be 
of some use to him—this social quality called diplomacy by one or 
Jesuitism by another, which met in an exquisite union of the two 
in Talleyrand—this velvet cat’s paw’s touch of every “dangerous ” 
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topic of conversation, the unbounded amiability of a disposition 
always of the opinion of his interlocutor—these have made Gounod 
a number of friends, and not of that perilous kind from whom we 
pray the Lord may deliver us. He was too unctuous to have 
anything like Wagner’s passionately offensive friends, but friends 
who extolled his genius quietly and were really useful in proclaiming 
him the apostle of the French school and the greatest living com- 
poser. His great successes counterbalanced by undeniable failures, 
the one as absolute as the other, were however the source of 
another kind of controversy much less personal, but not the less 
useful for that. For, be it well remembered, being made the 
subject of discussion continued and uninterrupted, being always 
held up as a subject of importance whether in an unconditionally 
laudatory sense or the reverse, that is what gives you a name, and I 
verily believe that it does not very much matter whether newspaper 
articles and criticisms exalt a man’s merit or quite unjustly detract 
from it; provided he is much talked about, he is pretty sure to 
come out of the fray with a great name. Gounod is an enigma 
like many great men. The doubt begins athis birthday. This is 
what dictionaries say : 

Gounod was born on June 17, 1818,* in Paris, his father being 
a painter, and his mother one of the most distinguished ladies of 
the period. It was she who gave him his first instruction in music. 
He entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1836, and won in 1837 a 
second prize, and in 1839 a first prize, the Prix de Rome—which 
entitled him to the journey to Italy—with a Mass, the forerunner 
of his early favourite pursuit, sacred music. He was a pupil of 
Reicha in harmony, and of the famous Halévy in counterpoint. His 
second Mass (1841) was a great success and won him the title of 
“Maitre de Chapelle Honoraire ” for life, a distinction until then never 
conferred on a pensionnaire de l’Académie. We may have later on 
occasion to follow him through the numerous works sacred and 
secular, some of which are quite unknown, and were as shortlived, 
as others won him immortal fame and are safe to live for a long 
time. One of the problems that interest the philosopher as much as 
the general public, with regard to great celebrities, is, that composers, 
and Frenchmen more than any other nation, actually, or just for a 
time, are either mad, or bordering on madness. Berlioz was said to 
be mad; Gounod, it is said, was on one notable occasion, when his 
‘Faust’ was brought out here at Covent Garden, secluded for some 
days from all contact with the outer world. Schumann also died 
mad; as did Donizetti. But when you say a man is mad, so very 


* I shall presently have something to say about this supposed correct 
date, Vapereau, Fétis, Grove, &c., coinciding. 
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few people care to inquire why he is mad. Surely there is a vast 
difference in the sympathy you must feel with, say, a poor creature 
who, from not having understood the dangerous illness of her child, 
neglected it for two days without procuring medical aid, and who 
finds that when the doctor did come it was too late, mortification having 
set in and the child died. If she, in her despair at the involuntary 
neglect which induced such fatal consequences, goes out of her 
mind, you will sympathise with her more than with a drunkard who, 
incurably addicted to his vice, at last falls a victim to delirium 
tremens, and dies mad like a beast? Berlioz was of an eccentric, 
easily inflammable nature, and love, glory, ingratitude, real or sup- 
posed griefs, had in turn the unpleasant result of exciting his brain 
beyond ordinary limits. But this excitement beyond ordinary limits 
is just what enabled his extraordinary combinations to be created, 
because an overheated brain alone can produce, as his did, quantity 
and quality. What really caused Schumann’s dementia is not very 
clearly understood; but in Donizetti’s case there is no doubt that 
bodily excesses led to softening of the brain, for he, so to say, burnt 
la bougie par les deux bouts, as did the Emperor Napoleon III. 
Fatigue of mind and body together caused the result, which in both 
cases produced effects like overdrawing of your account on a bank, 
naturally resulting in nothing left to draw upon. 

On the other hand, eccentricity is often taken for madness, and we 
have lately had the case of a lady who escaped being locked up in a 
lunatic asylum by all but a miracle, and who has since given the 
most undeniable proofs of her lucid and logical brain by fighting, 
her own battles by the power of a mind, which, therefore, cannot 
well be said to have been seriously impaired, opposing successfully, 
as she did, shrewd lawyers, and even holding her own with the very 
judge himself. 

Whether Gounod’s temporary absence of mind be caused by purely 
bodily reasons, or an over-excited mind, I am of opinion that, pre- 
disposed to feeling the excess of work, being a Frenchman—which is 
tantamount to saying very open to the temptation of great vanity— 
ambitiously aiming at the highest goal, and, in my humble opinion, 
not armed with that overflowing facility of creating which, in fact, is 
called genius, he forced himself too much to writing a series of chefs- 
@eeuvre, and the thirst for admiration leading him into a groove 
where admiration is often paid for too dearly, the disastrous effect on 
his brain was inevitable. 

It has happened to me several times to hear the opinion of calm 
people on the madness of others ; and these events have left a certain 
impression on my mind. Once I was in a small town where every 
year in the month of October a fair was held, and where the trades- 
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men of the neighbouring towns and villages used to come and buy 
their goods, which they received, if they were known at all, on credit. 
Then the following year they came and paid what they had taken the 
year before, and took new goods again on credit. As it happened, 
on one of those opening days which were considered pay-days, or 
settling of old accounts, a gentleman came and told the tradesmen in 
town that he was so very sorry to tell them his brother-in-law was 
very sick, and would not come ; and being pressed to say what sort of 
sickness kept him back, he said, “If you must know the truth, he 
has gone mad!” “Qh!” said his principal creditor, “I am really 
grieved to hear it, but as you seem to represent him, I suppose he gave 
you the money wherewith to pay all he owes here?” “Oh, no!” 
said the other ; “ he is not so mad as all that!” 

Another and still stronger fact is this. At Baden-Baden, some 
years ago, I travelled in a railway carriage, and, as is the habit in 
Germany, while the train was still in full progress, the conductor 
came in to ask for our tickets. Everyone, of course, showed his 
ticket, but there was one man who said he had no ticket, and refused 
to pay his fare too. Whereupon the conductor, rather put out, said, 
“You must give me your ticket, or if you have lost it you must pay 
your fare.” The man objected to doing either, a quarrel ensued, and 
at last the man without a ticket bit the conductor in the hand. Said 
a gentleman next to me: “ Poor man, he is mad!” “Mad?” said 
another one; “why does not he bite himself? Why does he bite 
another man?” ‘Thisis what so often happens. A man is only 
mad so far as to bite or injure another, but not himself. I by no 
means say that Gounod’s absence of mind, where it occurs, has an 
interested object, or that he wishes to wrong any one by an assumed 
delirium ; but certain it is, that he has never done, or attempted to 
do himself any harm; nor, on the other hand, can I assign any 
reason likely to benefit himself arising out of these accts de 
folie. 

Gounod’s career is, if I might say so, an inverted pyramid. He 
began life successfully, though at first he wrote one opera after 
another without reaching the desired object. At last Goethe’s 
masterpiece ‘ Faust’ was accommodated to his requirements by Mes- 
sieurs Michel Carré and Barbier, who in many instances copied 
Goethe’s words verbatim—I mean, they translated Goethe's identical 
words; but then suddenly they changed and, instead of gilding 
copper, they coppered gold, and transformed scenes of grand philosophy 
into very insignificant farce. Why, for instance, does Mephisto, when 
Valentino attacks him with his sword, and that sword is suddenly 
shattered without any visible reason, so that they begin to suspect 
evil, draw an enchanted circle round himself, which cannot be 
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entered; and when he is shown the cross to smite him therewith, he 
deliberately walks out of the circle, necessarily abandoning his ad- 
vantage, yet the others indignant, exasperated, and numerous, do him 
no harm? It must however be admitted that, whatever the faults of 
the book, and the heresy of desecrating a monument of classical art, 
the libretto fulfilled its purpose—it furnished Gounod with the op- 
portunity of situations—for instance, with love music in the second 
act, military music in the third, sacred music in the fourth, and a 
truly heroic trio in the prison scene of the last act. The genius 
which inspired him with the loveliest duo in the garden scene, with 
the most popular march and waltz, with excellent church music, as 
well as the most effective and melodious ballet music, and so on, was 
recognised all over the world. ‘Faust,’ wherever it was played in 
Europe and America, was an immense success, and flew with the 
name of the composer into those high regions of the Pantheon, the 
frontispiece of which bears the inscription : “Aux grands hommes la 
patrie reconnaissante ! ” 

‘Mireille, the opera @ Ja couleur locale, which he wrote im- 
mediately after ‘Faust,’ is undoubtedly a more homogeneous work, 
although not so strikingly effective as ‘Faust.’ It made, never- 
theless, little sensation in France, at any rate nothing comparable to 
the long enduring sensation of ‘ Faust,’ and none at all in any other 
country. Such is the fate of works. ‘ Faust, his chef-dceuvre, an 
opera translated into nearly every European language, brought its 
composer in England the sum of £80 (eighty), whereas ‘ Mireille,’ 
without any effort whatever, received from England alone £1400! 
You will think this very unjust. But it is not. ‘Faust’ was sold 
to an English publisher on whose part it was at that time somewhat 
plucky to risk £80 on a composer who had never had a big success 
either in England or anywhere else. But after ‘ Faust’ had made 
that immense success, everybody thought what a great bargain a new 
work of Gounod’s would be at any price, and he received very con- 
siderable pay, not for the work he sold, but as the composer of the 
work that had made him famous, and which led people to believe he 
would instantly produce a second success. Every one said how 
could such a work as ‘Faust’ be sold for £80. But who, my 
masters, knew before what you, and with your permission every- 
body else, knew after the success? Have you never played whist 
with a partner who, immediately the game was over, asked you, “ Why 
did you not play the queen of hearts—I had the ace and the knave : 
we should have made one more trick whether the king fell or not?” 
“ Because,” is your reply, “I could not know, before I had seen the 
fifty-two cards, what you held in your hand; and what now, that all 
the cards are on the table, is very easy for all of us to know.” Of 
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such wiseacres, who know very well that yesterday afternoon it rained, 
but who cannot tell you whether to take an umbrella to-morrow, the 
world is full. The moment a man succeeds, it is, “‘ Of course, how could 
that be otherwise ?” but one minute before, they would not buy for six- 
pence the very score that the day after is worth from £500 to £4000. 

Monsieur Gounod declaimed very violently against the English 
publisher who “ robbed” him so, but he totally forgot that, although 
he did not receive for that work what undoubtedly its success was 
worth, it was on account of this very success that he received, as I 
mentioned, £1400 from an English publisher for ‘ Mireille’ and no 
less than £4000 from another English publisher for the ‘Tribut de 
Zamora,’ which turned out to be not worth the engraving! It 
happened to Gounod as it happened to Wagner, to Meissonier, 
and to so many others—that they have to sell a certain number of 
masterworks which establish their name, but then they can obtain 
any amount of money. Why, Delacroix painted his famous lion- 
hunting in two copies. He received for either of them 1800 and 
2000 francs—that is, for one £80, and for the copy £72; that first 
copy was sold to a banker in Paris for £100, the second copy went 
to Algiers. The name of the painter getting more known, as much 
as £500 was given for the original work by an intimate friend of 
mine at whose house the very banker who first had it, saw it and 
wanted to buy it back. The next day a telegram came from Algiers 
that the copy had been burnt. Immediately the price of the now 
only existing one rose, and I saw it sold two years after for 36,000 
francs (£1440). Of course Delacroix might in the same way com- 
plain that he originally received only £80. 

I will now state what I have learned, in a perfectly reliable way, 
from a lady friend and pupil of Gounod’s mother, who taught her 
music in 1816, while little Charlie, who used to accompany his 
mother, played in the garden during the lesson. This little Charlie, 
said by all the dictionaries to be born in 1818, was the celebrated 
compuser of ‘ Faust ;’ and anxious as I was to ascertain his real age, 
which I knew to be more than those infallible authorities the musical 
dictionaries stated it to be, I wrote to this living witness—rather 
a more conclusive authority—and this is part of her answer : 

“Charles Gounod must have been born about 1811 or 1812. I 
went to Paris in the autumn of 1815, and in the spring and summer 
following we children used to play in the large garden of my house 
at Chaillot, which is now the Allée Marbceuf. I was between eleven 
and twelve and often carried little Charles about, who was in petti- 
coats and could not have been more than four or at the utmost five 
years old; his brother Urbain—a charming boy, by-the-bye—l 
should think was then about eight or nine years old.” 
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The nephew of this lady, a gentleman residing in the south-west 
of London, had once a discussion with Gounod, whose memory is 
singularly unreliable as to dates, and he convinced Gounod on the 
strength of the above-mentioned facts, and so reminded him of the 
details his aunt, who now lives in the south of France, had given 
him, that Gounod at last admitted all those facts to be accurate. 
Having been given by Vapereau and Fétis, the year 1818 was copied 
in all the other dictionaries wrongly, as above stated. Gounod is not 
yet old enough to coquet with his age and make himself older; and 
from what I know of him he will never get beyond the age where 
people love to make themselves out younger than they are. 

Considering the number of operas (serious and comic) he pro- 
duced, to the tune of no less than fourteen, and considering that 
only one had a universal success, whereas two comic operas—‘ Le 
Médecin malgré lui’ and ‘ Philémon and Baucis’—are full of that 
original finesse and elegance which are the trade-mark of the house 
Gounod, but never had any success out of France, it is surely a curious 
sign of the times that he commanded such immense prices as £4000 
each for the English copyright of his last two oratorios. While he 
called the ‘Redemption,’ his last oratorio but one, opus vite mex, 
he called the last one, which is to be performed at the next Birming- 
ham festival, ‘Mors et vita,’ after which I am afraid nothing will 
remain but the terror of Hades to be described. 

Gounod is very spirituel, both with his pen and his tongue, and 
is one of the most amusing companions. I mean when he is sober 
in the sense of calm self-possession, but when he explodes, which 
may at any time happen, then bon soir la compagnie—you may 
expect, like in the eruption of a volcano, that not only will his 
words flow like boiling lava, but stones will be thrown, and sparks, 
and cinders, and a veritable cataclysm of speech. Suddenly, however, 
as I have seen, a gentleman having the nerve calmly to address him 
on a subject quite different from the one under discussion, he will 
reply to the person in question with perfect quiet, and if by any 
means interested in the matter skilfully brought on, will warm up 
to his subject, totally forgetting the subject on which, but a minute 
before, he was so heated and angry. 

One of his hobbies is to be pitied—he is always souffrant ; so he 
wrote some years ago: 


“Mon bon et cher ami,—Quoique je sois bien souffrant et bien fatigué 
(always) par des mistres et des peines de toute sorte et de bien cruelles, 
je ne veux pas laisser sans réponse votre affectueux souvenir.... J'ai 
terminé, ou 4 peu pros, ‘le Tribut de Zamora,’ ouvrage qui va probable- 
ment entrer prochainement 4 la copie et a l'étude & l’Opéra,” &e. 


But just as, notwithstanding these thoroughly French minauderies, 
02 
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he is an excellent, honourable man, so must it be admitted that not- 
withstanding the most numerous failures I ever knew a great composer 
to suffer, the‘ Reine de Saba,’ the ‘Nonne Sanglante,’ ‘ Polyeucte,’ 
‘Tribut de Zamora, e ¢utti quanti—notwithstanding especially the 
weakness of his later works, Gounod is, if I may say so, one of the 
most poetically expressive composers of our century; he has brought 
forth in his successful operas (‘ Faust,’ ‘ Mireille’) a wealth of beautiful 
melodies, thrown about with the rich hand recognisable in Meyerbeer’s 
‘Robert le Diable’ (like none of Meyerbeer’s other operas) ; he has 
produced harmonies and modulations entirely his own, new and 
beautiful, with a clearness of nature and simplicity of form, doubly 
gratifying in an age of musical torture, where a number of musical 
or rather unmusical shouters advocate everything that is grating on 
your ears, hurtful to your perception, false and indigestive to your 
organisation. But Gounod, whose undoubted elevation of style in 
his sacred music results from the deep and serious studies he made 
in the beginning of his career, has composed a number of minor 
works of great variety and full of originality, and minor only 
quantitatively, not by any means in quality. I may mention his 
numerous songs, the whole collection perfect masterpieces, I should 
say, several collections. The superposing a melody, of which he was 
the first to invent the idea, to the first preludium in Bach’s twenty- 
four preludes and fugues, was originally written for piano, violin and 
harmonium for his friend Lefébure-Wély the famous organist, who 
was the best performer on the harmonium I ever heard. This piece 
had an immense success. Then the words of the Ave Maria were 
adapted to the melody, and sung by a soprano voice, the sensation 
which it created being such that, perpetually amplifying it, it was 
performed once at Baden-Baden, Mme. Miolan-Carvalho singing the 
soprano part, Vieuxtemps playing the violin, Thalberg the piano, your 
humble servant the harmonium, while Berlioz conducted the chorus, 
four harps accompanying. I remember, as if it had been yesterday, 
the tremendous encore, which under the circumstances was inevitable, 
and to which Vieuxtemps, whom it bothered, would not respond, while 
Madame Miolan, turning to me, said: “The idea of refusing such an 
encore! [I shall certainly fall in with it. Chacun pour soi, le bon 
Dieu pour tous,” and on she went; and of course we, the humble 
servants, had to follow suit. But when after this the audience had 
a mind to make us begin a third time, Vieuxtemps quickly locked up 
his fiddle and rushed out, running so quickly, that verily I believe he 
still runs; no, he died since, poor man! ... Among what Gounod 
calls small trifles, is another most graceful and popular song of his, 
“La Sérénade,” with harmonium accompaniment. Men and women 
of all nations have sung it to death. 
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It will always remain the glory of the then musical critic of the 
‘ Atheneum,’ Mr. Chorley, to have criticised the first concert Gounod 
gave in London,’where he introduced his works to an English 
audience: ‘As to the four works which Monsieur Charles Gounod 
produced at St. Martin’s Hall, I can only call them the works of 
an accomplished artist and poet, and foretell for Monsieur Gounod 
an extraordinary career, for, if he be not a genius, both true and 
novel, I would have to return to school and rebegin the study of the 
A B Cof criticism.” Where some French critics of great merit found 
in his Recitative “ une vérité d’expression,” in his chorus “ vigueur 
de rhythme, et une puissance magistrale de style,” and, what nearly 
everywhere distinguishes him, “un esprit fin, délicat, analytique,” a 
Belgian, who used to write much in French musical periodicals, and 
who shall for the nonce remain nameless, said of his ‘ Faust :’ “No 
unity in book or score ;” and of that unsurpassed duet, the only one 
that can compare with that model in the ‘ Huguenots,’ “ Laisse-moi 
contempler ton visage” and “ Nuit d’amour, ciel radieux,” where the 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling in the voice is rivalled only by the 
most subtle and clever effects in the orchestra—a perfect triumph of 
melody, harmony and orchestration—he wrote: The merit of “la 
facture du maitre” cannot replace inspiration, and moreover, “ Oi 
Gounod cherche la force, il ne trouve que le bruit.” It would be 
interesting to know what that critic would say of any of the mild 
effusions of Richard Wagner, who got a whole series of brass 
instruments on purpose manufactured for his sweet strains; or of 
Liszt’s ‘ Stanislas,’ where people might go mad from the frantic noise, 
as at Vienna a member of the orchestra last month went mad after 
the rehearsal of ‘ Parsifal,’ and jumped on the stage to murder the 
manager and director Jahn, one of the most amiable, quiet German 
gentlemen born. Here is the second orchestral member becoming 
a lanatic, if not through, at any rate immediately after, the rehearsal 
of ‘ Parsifal.’ 

It is well known to all who have had any interest in inquiring 
into Gounod’s doings, from the moment that he gained his Prix 
de Rome, that for something like five years, if I mistake not, between 
1844 and 1849, it is not exactly known where he was or what 
he did. He went to Vienna in 1842; a Mass of his was executed 
in the same year, a Mass pour voix seules, in imitation of Palestrina, 
‘Sappho’ was produced in Paris in 1850, The ‘Gazette musicale’ in 
1846 published a paragraph to the effect that he had entered orders 
and “ porte méme l’habit ecclésiastique ;” but all this not only is not 
known to be exact, but it is, if anything, rather known not to be exact. 
A rather romantic explanation, most interesting and I may say 
fascinating, has come to be circulated in a certain coterie, and if I do 
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not relate it, it is just because I do not know it to be exactly 
true, although there would be no harm done to the great musician’s 
reputation if the world knew it. 

It remains to consider Gounod as a writer. He has of course 
the qualifications and disqualifications of his native land, of the 
“mation la plus spirituelle du monde,” at the same time the most 
vain, I may say. But although he often speaks and usually writes 
as if he were conscious that every word which falls from his lip or 
his pen is a pearl, there is in his case really many a pearl bestowed 
upon his listeners or readers, and I wish by no means to underrate 
the value of the man in any direction whatsoever. 

His articles on Wagner have the great defect of seeming insincerity 
and overpraise for a reason. Whenever he came to see Princess 
Pauline Metternich, no superlative expression of admiration was too 
strong, because the Princess was known to be not only an admirer 
but a maniac for Wagner’s music. There is a certain charm, a cloak 
of generosity in taking the part of a much-attacked man; and as 
Wagner wrote no French operas, and his music was not and is not 
likely for obvious reasons to be accepted in France without great 
opposition, it cost Gounod very little to defend Wagner, whose 
rivalry he had not to fear, and who to his last day posed as a victim 
of the “no one a prophet in his own country,” although he left his 
family in possession of some £5000 a year. I cannot help imagining 
when I read what Gounod wrote on Beethoven and Mozart—perhaps 
I am too severe in my views—that he is fancying what a boon he 
confers on those great masters by adding his homage to that of the 
world. He writes in such an affected, exaggerated style about ‘Don 
Giovanni’ that one cannot but think it is not his sincere, genuine 
opinion, and that he only wishes to appear so awfully enthusiastic 
in order to make people wonder at the generosity of the man 
who, himself so great, does not hesitate with his illustrious hand 
to put a laurel crown on the bust of the immortal master. 

Besides, they have such a fashion in French newspapers of wasting 
so many words about very little. Everybody knows that to be 
blind is a terrible affliction, yet I have always found that blind 
people seem to be happier than one would think they could be, and 
probably for two reasons. First, that though they do not see 
anything that is handsome, neither do they see anything that is 
ugly, and in their imagination they probably paint to themselves 
the world much handsomer than it is; and then they have everybody's 
sympathy and pity, whereas people are inclined to laugh at a deaf 
man the moment he misunderstands what you say to him. This is 
all very simple and well known. Now see what Gounod says on this 
point. “IfI were asked for which of two calamities I would decide, 
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being blind or being deaf, I should without hesitation sacrifice my 
hearing to my eyesight. I know very well that people say a deaf 
man is more given to melancholy than a blind one; but to me not 
to see would be the acme of misery, and I would rather commit 
suicide than be guided by another hand in the streets, in the house, 
everywhere. A man can write and read music, he need not hear it, 
and his perception of the idea, the harmony, the melody, will in no 
way be impaired. Even Beethoven wrote his grandest music when 
he was deaf!” Now listen to this supercilious, extravagant propo- 
sition: “A composer, while he writes down his ideas, is just like a 
deaf man ; he writes it from his mind alone—he need not hear it.” 
This is tantamount to saying that every novelist who writes a new 
story is like a dumb man, for he does not read aloud what he writes. 
“ But blindness: eternal darkness, loneliness, impenetrable silence !” 
Why silence? Can a blind man not listen to all that goes on around 
him? Can he not, if so he choose to do, interrupt an accidental 
silence by a reasonable speech? Why silence? “Be deprived,” he 
continues, “of reading, of communication with the whole world. 
Painting and fine art lost for ever! The deaf man is in actual 
contact with the whole world, whereas the blind man depends for his 
smallest needs upon others; he can neither walk by himself, nor 
drive or ride—he is the slave of slaves, the prisoner of prisoners.” 

Most assuredly, nobody of his own accord would choose to be blind, 
but when there is one of two calamities to be chosen, blind or deaf, it 
sounds strange that a musician should rather give up hearing any 
of his own or of the old masters’ creations, than to see what, after 
all, is so very often called an optical delusion. 

I don’t think a better proof can be given of the unaffected delight 
with which Gounod looks in his own glass than the modesty with which 
he expresses himself in the following phrase: “ When I was very 
young I spoke always of myself alone. I condescended after a few 
years toadd Mozart, and to say, ‘I and Mozart.’ It so happened how- 
ever, that, after studying a little more, I thought I had better say, 
‘Mozart and I.’ Now what I say is, ‘ Mozart.’” It is but too evident 
that his modesty consists in admiring himself for being so modest. 
He possesses in a very high degree the art of using language in order 
not to express your thought. An instance of this he gave very 
recently. In answer to a letter from London asking him to give his 
opinion whether the English are or are not a musical people, he 
says: “An anti-musical nation exists not. Music is an element of 
human nature. There are individuals who listen to music with in- 
difference or even with dislike, those I can only call diseased. 
Would there were hospitals for treating and curing them, There 
will be some day perhaps. Before that happy day dawns humanity 
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has anyhow a load of other fish to fry. I have not time in extenso 
to treat so interesting a subject. So far as I am myself concerned, I 
can only congratulate myself when I see how England has received 
my work, and I know how English people stick to their friendship as 
well as to their hatred!” Why are the words: “ to their hatred,” 
underlined? Does he still grumble about his ‘Faust’? He surely 
has no reason to speak of English hatred; and if you take this 
letter to pieces, you will see the beau parlewr at once who simply 
parle pour rien dire. What does he mean? Did he answer the 
question—Are the English musical or not musical? I defy anybody 
to find an answer in that letter. Is he not very kind to say that 
his time does not permit of his treating so interesting a subject 
in extenso, as if he had treated it at all! Evidently he does not 
wish to say yes or no, and he got over the difficulty by simply 
getting out of it! 

I remember meeting him once in the Rue de la Chauss¢e d’Antin, 
arm in arm with Victor Massé, poor man! since dead, in compara- 
tive youth. It was just after Gounod’s ‘Faust’ had been given 
at the Théatre Lyrique, and to my amazement met with rather 
doubtful success. There was the Soldiers’ Chorus, the waltz 
especially, very much applauded, praised and bought, but what 
is really grand in the opera, people seemed very slow to appre- 
ciate, and so I said tohim: “Is it not curious that people should 
take so to that Soldiers’ Chorus, which you must really agree with 
me, is not exactly the most distinguished piece in the opera!” “Ah, 
my dear E.,” he said, “don’t you see, operas are not born like men, 
head foremost—operas are born feet before all (/es pieds les premiers), 
the lowest parts are sure to be the first recognised, but by-and-by the 
turn of the heart, the head, and brain, willcome. . .” And it did come, 
and relegated the feet, that first appeared, to the background, and 
the best parts now shine, in all the glory of superior intelligence, 
delicacy of feeling, refinement of taste, from one pole of the earth 
to the other, rendering celebrated the name of Charles Gounod. 

L. E. 
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Since the publication of the ‘Greville Memoirs’ there has been no 
book given to the world so generally and so politically interesting as 
the ‘ Correspondence and Diaries of John Wilson Croker.’ It throwsa 
flood of light on the political doings and sayings of our greatest men. 
Mr. Croker was the intimate friend and companion of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. All their secrets were confided to 
him, and their trust in him was boundless. In fact it was the Duke 
of Wellington, when Chief Secretary of Ireland, who was chiefly 
instrumental in inaugurating Mr. Croker’s official career, by asking 
him to take charge of the Parliamentary duties of his office whilst 
he was absent in Portugal. Sir Robert Peel’s friendly relations with 
Mr. Croker were shivered in the year 1846. The Duke of Wellington’s 
friendship continued uninterrupted, and we have never read anything 
more deeply impressive than the account of the Duke’s visit to 
his sick friend at Folkestone in 1852, a few days before the Duke’s 
death. 

If Mr. Croker had excellent friends, he also had bitter enemies— 
Macaulay, Disraeli, and, last but not least, Thackeray. In the debates 
on the Reform Bill, Croker had especially distinguished himself, and 
the encounters between him and Macaulay were frequent, and ter- 
minated sometimes to the great orator’s disadvantage. Croker was 
a far readier man than Macaulay, who could not speak without 
great preparation. Croker was especially annoying when he quizzed 
Macaulay about the retention of his own little rotten borough of 
Calne, whilst other towns of the same size were mercilessly dis- 
franchised, “He is a bad, a very bad man,” writes Macaulay of 
Croker, “‘a scandal to politics and to letters.” We think it is a 
scandal to politics and letters, that an adversary with whom he had 
often crossed swords in Parliamentary warfare should be stigmatised 
in such unworthy fashion. 

When Croker’s excellent edition of ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson’ 
was published, Macaulay reviewed it with the most bitter scorn. 
After the book came out he wrote, “See whether I do not dust that 
varlet’s jacket for him in the blue and yellow. I detest him more 
than cold boiled veal.” He begins the review of the book with a cool 
“This work has greatly disappointed us!” Indeed! 
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The reason of Disraeli’s dislike of Croker is a secret, but there 
must have been some cause for the intense hatred exhibited in 
‘Coningsby’ towards the unconscious object of his wrath. The 
editor, Mr. Jennings, states that Mr. Disraeli, before his position 
became assured, pursued all who crossed his path with the vindictive- 
ness of a Red Indian. We are afraid this is true. The well-known 
defects of Croker are most cleverly caricatured in the character of 
Rigby, but the chosen friend of the Duke of Wellington, Peel, 
Canning, and Sir Walter Scott, was not the vile miscreant described by 
the infuriated novelist. It seems incredible, but it is true, that Mr. 
Croker never read ‘Coningsby,’ and was quite unaware how shamefully 
he had been slandered. 

Mr. Disraeli writes thus of Mr. Croker in ‘ Coningsby :’ 


“He was just the animal that Lord Monmouth wanted, for Lord 
Monmouth always looked upon human nature with the callous eye of a 
jockey. He surveyed Rigby—and he determined to buy him. He bought 
him; with his clear head, his indefatigable industry, his audacious 
tongue, and his ready and unscrupulous pen; with all his dates, all his 
lampoons, all his private memoirs, and all his political intrigues. It was 
a good purchase. Rigby became a great personage; and Lord Monmouth’s 


” 
. 


The answer to this tirade is that Mr. Croker had been years 


Secretary of the Admiralty before he knew Lord Hertford. Lord 
Hertford did not succeed to his estates till the year 1822, and 
then Mr. Croker superintended them without salary. There was 
surely nothing vicious in this. Mr. Loch, M.P., managed the 
Sutherland property, and we believe Mr. Abercromby, afterwards 
Speaker of the House of Commons, acted as agent to the late Duke 
of Devonshire. We have never heard that Mr. Abercromby 
before accepting this office made any inquiry as to the Duke's 
morality. 

We do not know what reason Thackeray had to vilify Mr. Croker, 
as we suppose he had no acquaintance with him, but certainly Mr. 
Wenham, Lord Steyne’s parasite, is meant to be a portrait of him. 
Mr. Croker in fact is represented as a Pandarus of Troy, and there is 
a picture representing Mr. Croker delivering up Rawdon Crawley to 
the bailiffs in order that the Marquis may have a iée-d-téte with the 
wily Rebecca ! 

Mr. Croker first entered the House of Commons as member for 
Downpatrick ; he soon distinguished himself in Parliament, and in 
1809 was appointed Secretary for the Admiralty by Mr. Perceval. 

Soon after his entry into office he had a most painful duty to 
perform. He discovered serious defalcations on the part of an 
intimate friend of the King. Mr. Croker positively refused his 
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signature to an additional issue of money until the last issues were 
accounted for. 


“The King sent for Mr. Perceval and desired him to have an explanation 
with me. I could not then have known or imagined the extent of the 
defalcation, still less could either the King or Mr. Perceval; but the 
officer himself did, and pressed his royal patron to stifle my capricious 
opposition, which could be the more easily and properly done because 
nothing had transpired, and all that was to be done to set all right was 
that I should sign the same routine order that my predecessors had 
always signed. This was pressed upon me with an earnestness pro- 
portioned to the interest which the King’s prompter had in the affair, but 
in the meanwhile I was silently examining the former practice, and I soon 
satisfied myself that it was a case of disgrace and ruin to the individual, 
and a loss of at least £200,000 to the public. This grieved me to the 
heart; I was grieved to be the involuntary cause of so great an affliction 
to individuals—grieved to oppose the wishes of the King, who at first 
took a very anxious interest in the affair—grieved to embarrass Mr. 
Perceval—grieved to lose my high and lucrative office; but, seeing no 
alternative between the results and an abandonment of my own duty, 1 
adopted them and placed my resignation in Mr. Perceval’s hands, who, 
sorry as he was, could not but admit that I was right, and I really believe 
would have himself resigned rather than have compromised an affair of 
which by this time he saw the whole importance. Upon his explanation, 
the just and upright old King came round much more readily than Mr. 
Perceval had anticipated, and not merely approved of my proceeding, but 
sent me through Mr. Perceval a most gracious assurance of his satisfaction 
at my zeal in doing my duty, and, he added, my firmness in resisting his 
own first suggestions under a misunderstanding of the case.” 


Mr. Croker is charged with being “‘ Lord Hertford’s man ;” on the 
contrary, he was the Duke of Wellington’s man, and acted on this 
occasion in the same way that the Duke would have done in similar 
circumstances. It was no light thing for a young Irishman without 
connections to oppose a monarch’s will, and that monarch George 
III. The delinquent was a man of the highest rank and the chosen 
favourite and companion of the King. We appeal to all impartial 
people whether a man who acted as Mr. Croker did in this matter 
was ‘“‘a bad, a very bad man, a scandal to politics and letters.” 

We do not imagine that Macaulay ever heard of the painful ordeal 
through which Mr. Croker passed so triumphantly, but it is singular 
that the near relatives of this gigantic defaulter were Macaulay’s 
intimate friends. 

The amount of the peculations Mr. Croker discovered amounted to 
the enormous sum of £223,000," and if it had not been for Mr. 
Croker’s firmness it would very soon, for U'appétit vient en mangeant, 
have risen to half a million. 


Mr. Croker remained at the Admiralty until the year 1831; he 


* We have understated the amount. A high authority states that it was 
£240,000 up to 1804! Mr. Croker discovered the defalcation in 1809. 
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retired from office when the Duke of Wellington’s Administration was 
broken up. He never changed his place and really seems to have had 
no ambition for higher office. After the passing of the Reform 
Bill he finally abandoned his parliamentary career, and devoted himself 
to literary pursuits, although his interest in politics seems to have 
been as keen as ever, and he lavished plenty of advice on the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Croker no doubt had his faults, and they have been cleverly 
delineated by Mr. Disraeli. He was full of contradiction and self- 
assertion. One day he contradicted the Duke of Wellington about 
some details of the battle of Waterloo, and shortly afterwards the 
Duke, having expressed his approbation of the recently introduced 
copper caps, Mr. Croker, who ought to have known better as he was 
fond of shooting, differed with the Duke on this point, when the 
Duke quietly said, “My dear Croker, you know much more about 
the battle of Waterloo than I do, but I will maintain my opinion 
about copper caps.” 

Croker’s friends, Theodore Hook and Dean Cannon (the Godfrey 
Moss of Maxwell), once inveigled him in an argument in a matter 
about which he was necessarily uninformed. Theodore Hook had 
got up some pages of the ‘ Encylopedia Britannica,’ and brought 
up the produce of his studies to overwhelm the ‘ Omniscient.” 


The subject of Hook’s studies was the “ Precession of the Equi- 
noxes.” 


“Soup had scarcely been removed, when Cannon, as had been previously 
arranged, led the conversation round to the desired point, and availing 
himself of a sudden pause, drew the eyes of the whole party upon 
Mr.—, whom he had already, with no little tact, contrived to entangle 
in the topic. The gentleman, as had been anticipated, happened not to be 
‘up’ in that particular branch of science; to plead ignorance was not to 
be thought of, and after a vague, and not very intelligible answer, he 
made an attempt to escape from the dilemma by adroitly starting 
another question. His tormentors, however, were men cunning of fence, 
and not to be easily baffled. Hook returned to the charge. 

“* My dear sir, you don’t seem to have explained the thing to “ the Dean” 
with what commentators would call “your usual acumen.” Everybody 
of course is aware that “the most obvious of all the celestial motions 
is the diurnal revolution of the starry heavens,”’ &c. Here followed a 
couple of columns from the aforesaid disquisition in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ 

“*But,’ continued he, ‘you can doubtless put the thing in a much 
clearer light. I confess the “ Mutation of the axis, which changes also the 
longitudes and right ascension of the stars and planets, by changing the 
equinoctial points, and thus occasioning an equation in the precession of 
the equinoctial point,” is a little beyond me.’ 

“ For some time Mr. —— parried the attack with considerable dexterity ; 
but as the joke became obvious, others pursued it, and the victim was 
overwhelmed by inquiries relating to the ‘parallax of the earth’s orbit,’ 
‘disturbing force and matter of the moon,’ &c. &c., till he was compelled 
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at length to forego all claim to infallibility, and throw himself on the 
mercy of the foe.” 


The letters of Lord Hertford to Mr. Croker show him to have been 
a shrewd man of the world, but they do not in the least justify 
the accusations against Mr. Croker. Lord Hertford when Lord 
Yarmouth was a member of the House of Commons, and it was 
probably there the intimacy with Mr. Croker commenced. On Lord 
Yarmouth’s succession to the title in 1822, it appears the manage- 
ment of his estates was confided to Mr. Croker. There is the 
following description of Lord Hertford in ‘ Vanity Fair :’ 


“The candles lighted up Lord Steyne’s shining bald head, which was 
fringed with red hair. He had thick bushy eyebrows, with little 
twinkling bloodshot eyes, surrounded by a thousand wrinkles. His jaw 
was under-hung, and, when he laughed, two white buck-teeth protruded 
themselves and glistened savagely in the midst of the grin. He had been 
dining with royal personages, and wore his Garter and ribbon. A stout 
man was his Lordship, broad-chested and bow-legged, but proud of the 
firmness of his foot and ancle, and always caressing his Garter-knee.” 


Thomas Moore was very severe on the colour of Lord Yarmouth’s 
hair, but this did not occasion much uneasiness, for one day as Lord 
Yarmouth won a large stake at cards, he gathered up the money 
exclaiming, “ And Yarmouth’s red whiskers grew redder with joy.” 


Lord Hertford was renowned for the fétes with which he entertained 
the great world, and for the magnificent shooting which he gave to 
his friends at Sudbourne, in Suffolk, but at the same time he was 
anxious to save sixpence. 

“One day when he was out of Parliament, he came all the way from 
Seymour Place to the Admiralty for a frank to his servant in the 
country. It was the depth of autumn, and there were no Peers or 
Members in town, so that he was obliged to come to me, and the object 
of his letter was to give orders for the reception of a party of friends 
which cost him at least £500—here he saved sixpence ; and if he had been 
tired would have got into a hackney coach and paid half-a-crown fare in 
order to get this said frank.” 


There is a characteristic story told of him. When the Thistlewood 
conspirators had been hanged, somebody who had witnessed the 
execution went to Lord Hertford to give an account of the proceed- 
ings; amongst other things, he mentioned that one of the prisoners 
had prayed fervently on the scaffold. Lord Hertford said, “He did 
quite right to hedge—you should never throw away a chance!” 

It was a great misfortune for Mr. Croker that he ever was 
connected with such a man as Lord Hertford. The only palliation 
of Lord Hertford’s career is that he was tainted by hereditary disease, 


and he knew it. His uncle, Lord William Seymour, was eccentric to 
the last degree. 
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Mr. Croker writes to Lord Hertford: 


“ Of course you know you have lost your uncle, Lord William. They 
had persuaded him some months ago to give up his peripatetic life, and to 
fiz himself on in lodgings at Egham, where he died last week, and was 
buried on Monday.” 


Lord William Seymour walked about the country in the garb of a 
sailor, sleeping at the lowest pot-houses, with this peculiarity—that, 
when in bed, he always had a number of candles burning in his 
room. 

Lord Yarmouth once wrote to Mr. Croker that when seated 
between his father and Lady William Gordon, it reminded him of 
his hereditary right to a seat in Bedlam ! 

Mr. Peel writes to Mr. Croker: 


“JT was really pleased at Lord Hertford getting the Garter. I was 
pleased very disinterestedly, and for his own sake, for I like him. He is a 
gentleman, and not an everyday one.” 


We should devoutly hope he was not ! 

Both the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel were constant guests 
at Sudbourne, and we do not suppose that even in these very virtuous 
times, great people’s invitations are refused because they have treated 
certain commandments with indifference. Macaulay himself was 
proud to dine with a nobleman, called by Thackeray Viscount 
Leporello, who assisted the Prince of Wales in his intrigue with 
Perdita; and relates with great gusto’ how the goose smoked on the 
table, and the haunch of venison on the sideboard. 

Of course there are plenty of anecdotes about George IV. in 
these volumes. Readers must be getting rather tired of the abuse 
lavished on this illstarred monarch, We must say that Mr. 
Croker’s awful account of the last hours of Sheridan completely 
exonerates the King from the charge brought against him by Moore 
and other Whig scribes. So far from neglecting Sheridan in his last 
illness, he assisted him to the utmost of his power. 

Mr. Croker gives some interesting details about the King’s life at 
Brighton. 


“What an atmosphere the King lives in! He never, since he has been 
at Brighton, has left his own room, except to walk across, at half-past 
three or four, to Lady C.’s house, and at six to walk back. He then dresses 
and comes down tv dinner, and that is the whole of his air and exercise. 
By-the-bye, all the world, if they chose, might see this daily visit ; for the 
King goes out at the south gate of the inclosure, and has a few yards of 
the common street to walk to reach the steps of Lady C.’s house.” 


Lady Conyngham, who had just been installed as the King’s 
favourite Sultana, was very jealous of the Miss Liddells, daughters of 
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Lord Ravensworth, whose singing the King very much appreciated. 
One evening the King sang with them, “ Life’s a Bumper,” “The 
Friar of Orders Gray,” and two or three Italian trios. 


“The dinner was shorter than usual. I thought the cuisine a shade 
inferior to what it used to be. The King made us all eat some roast wild 
boar from Hanover. It was very good, like pork, with a game flavour. He 
asked me what I thought of it. I said it was to pork what pheasant was 
to fowl. ‘There I differ from you,’ said the King; ‘nothing is so good 
asafowl. If they were as scarce as pheasants, and pheasants plenty as 
fowls, no one would eat a pheasant.’ ” 


When His Majesty took a glass of wine with Lady Conyngham 
he touched glasses with her in the old-fashioned way. At half-past 
eleven sandwiches and wine and water were handed round, and the 
party broke up. The King’s favourite game at cards, Mr. Croker 
tells us, was “ patience,” and it was amusing to hear him damning 
the king when it inadvertently turned up. 

When Madame de Staél came to England, Sir James Mackintosh, 
who was devoted to her, used to escort her to the great houses she 
visited. Miss Berry, who had known everybody from Horace 
Walpole to Sydney Smith, pronounced that Sir James was the best 
converser she had ever heard. In conjunction with Madame de Staél 
the effect was great; and we have heard that when they went to 
Bowood, Lord Lansdowne said that he never heard conversation 
before. 

Mr. Croker met Madame de Staél at Coombe Wood. 


“Moore, in his lately published “Life of Sheridan,’ has recorded the 
laborious care with which he prepared his bons mots. Madame de Staél 
condescended to do the same. The first time I ever saw her was at 
dinner at Lord Liverpool’s, at Coombe Wood. Sir James Mackintosh 
was to have been her guide, and they lost their way, and went to 
Addiscombe and some other places by mistake, and when they got at last 
to Coombe Wood, they were again bewildered, and obliged to get out and 
walk in the dark, and through the mire up the road though the wood. 
They arrived consequently two hours too late, and strange draggled 
figures, she exclaiming by way of apology, ‘Coombe par ci, Coombe par 
la; nous avons été par tous les Coombes de l’Angleterre.’ During dinner 
she talked incessantly but admirably, but several of her apparently 
spontaneous mots were borrowed or prepared. For instance, speaking of 
the relative states of England and the Continent at that period, the high 
notion we had formed of the danger to the world from Bonaparte’s 
despotism, and the high opinion the Continent had formed of the riches, 
strength and spirit of England, she insisted that these opinions were 
both just, and added with an elegant élan, ‘Les étrangers sont la 
postérité contemporaine.’ This striking expression I have since found in 
the journal of Camille Desmoulins.” 


Madame de Staél speaks “of the high opinion the Continent had 
formed of the riches, strength and spirit of England.” There is an 
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anecdote related by Crabb Robinson which exemplifies this. Ata 
theatre in Germany he went toa part of it which was reserved for 
the aristocracy. “Are you noble?” asked the boxkeeper. “ Every 
Englishman is noble,” replied Crabb Robinson, “ True,” said the box- 
keeper when admitting him. At the present time any Englishman 
so asserting himself would probably be sent to the gallery or a 
lunatic asylum. 

Madame de Staél was not remarkable for her good looks, and once 
Talleyrand, when sitting between her and a beautiful lady, was asked 
which he would save if they were both in danger of drowning. Talley- 
rand turned to Madame de Staél and said, “‘Oh madame, you know 
how to swim.” 

In a privately printed memoir of Miss Caroline Fanshawe, a great 
ornament of literary society, the authoress of the celebrated charade 
“'T’was in Heaven * pronounced, and t’was muttered in Hell,” there is 
an account of a dinner party at Sir Humphry Davy’s, where Madame 
de Staél and Lord Byron distinguished themselves. 

Miss Fanshawe writes : 


“T have just stayed long enough in London to get a sight of the 
last imported lion, Madame de Staél; but it was a sight worth twenty 
peeps through ordinary show-boxes, being the longest and the most 
entertaining dinner at which I ever in my life was present. The party 


being very small, her conversation was for the benefit of all who had ears 
to hear, and even my imperfect organ lost but little of the discourse :— 
happy if memory had served me with as much fidelity ; for, had the whole 
discourse been written without one syllable of correction, it would be 
difficult to name a dialogue so full of eloquence and wit. Eloquence is a 
great word, but not too big for her. She speaks as she writes, and, upon 
this occasion, she was inspired by indignation, finding herself between two 
opposition spirits who gave full play to her energies. She was astonished 
to hear that this pure and perfect Constitution was in need of radical 
reform; that the only safety for Ireland was to open wide the doors which 
had been locked and barred by the glorious revolution; and that Great 
Britain, the bulwark of the world, the rock which alone had withstood 
the sweeping flood, the ebbs and flows of democracy and tyranny, was 
herself feeble, disjointed, and almost on the eve of ruin. So, at least, was 
it represented by her antagonist in argument, ‘Childe Harold,’ whose 
sentiments—partly, perhaps, for the sake of argument—grew deeper 
and darker in proportion to her enthusiasm. The wit was his. He is a 
mixture of gloom and sarcasm, chastened, however, by good breeding, and 
with a vein of original genius that makes some atonement for the unheroic 
and ungenial cast of his whole mind. It is a mind that never conveys the 
idea of sunshine. It is a dark night upon which the lightning flashes. 
The conversation between those two and Sir Humphry Davy, at whose 
house they met, was so animated, that Lady Davy proposed the coffee 
being served in the eating-room; so we did not separate till eleven. . . 





* This charade has been attributed to Lord Byron. “T'was whispered 
im heaven,” is a better version. 
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I, and perhaps I only, completely relished all her reasonings, and I 
thought her perfectly justified in replying to the pathetic mournings over 
departed liberty.—‘ Et vous comptez pour rien la liberté de dire tout cela, 
et méme devant les domestiques!’ She concluded with wishing us a 
little taste of real adversity to cure us of our plethora of political heulth.” 


The dinner hour at this period was six o'clock, so the conversation 
raged for five hours. Sir Humphry Davy was a formidable 
antagonist in argument. Readers of Lockhart’s ‘Life of Sir 
Walter Scott’ will recollect how, when Sir Humphry was staying at 
Abbotsford, Laidlaw, one evening when host and guest had been 
vieing with each other in inspired talk, cocked his eye like a bird and 
broke out with, “Eh, sirs! this is a superior occasion. I wonder 
whether Shakespeare and Bacon ever met to screw ilk other up?” 

Lord Byron once wrote to Mr. Murray to ask him if his friend 
Croker would be so kind as to use his influence to procure the appoint- 
ment of Count Guiccioli as Vice Consul at Ravenna. Mr. Croker 
kindly complied with the poet’s request. Mr. Murray seems to have 
been naturally nervous about the publication of ‘Don Juan,’ but he 
was reassured by Mr. Croker, who wished him to publish the work 
without hesitation or asterisks. 

Mr. Croker writes to Mr. Murray : 


“T am agreeably disappointed at finding ‘Don Juan’ very little offensive. 
It is by no means worse than ‘Childe Harold,’ which it resembles as 
comedy does tragedy. There is a prodigious power of versification in it, 
and a great deal of very good pleasantry. There is also some magnificent 
poetry; and the shipwreck, though too long, and in parts very disgusting, 
is on the whole finely described. In short, I think it will not lose him 
any character as a poet, and, on the score of morality, I confess it seems 
to me a more innocent production than ‘Childe Harold.” What ‘Don 
Juan’ may become by-and-by, I cannot foresee, but at present I had 
rather a son of mine were ‘Don Juan’ than, I think, any other of 


Lord Byron’s heroes. Heaven grant he may never resemble any of 
them.” 


Mr. Rogers wondered that people were insensible to the immorality 
of Byron’s hero, Childe Harold, and said he knew some old ladies who 
wept over the Childe’s misfortune in having to leave “the laughing 
dames who long had fed his youthful appetite.” 

Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Croker were constant correspondents, and 
Sir Walter gathered up the most valuable information for the new 
edition of ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’ 

Sir Walter Scott writes : 


“ At Glasgow Johnson had a meeting with Adam Smith, which terminated 
strangely. John Millar used to report that Smith, obviously discomposed, 
came into a party playing at cards. Adam Smith’s appearance suspended 
the amusement, for, as all knew he was to meet Johnson that evening, 
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every one was curious to hear what had passed. Adam Smith, whose 
temper seemed much ruffled, answered only at first, ‘He is a brute! he is 
a brute!’ Upon closer examination it appeared that Dr. Johnson no 
sooner saw Smith than he brought forward a charge against him for 
something in his famous letter on the death of Hume. Smith said he 
had vindicated the truth of the statement. ‘And what did the Doctor 
say?’ was the universal query. ‘ Why, he said—he said—’ said Smith, 
with the deepest impression of resentment, ‘he said—‘ You lie!”’ ‘And 
what did you reply?’ ‘I said, “ You are a son of a b—h!”’ Onsuch 
terms did these two great moralists meet and part, and such was the 
classic dialogue betwixt them.” 


Dr. Johnson’s temper when in Scotland was on the move. A 
Mr. Pot was introduced to him asa great admirer of his. The Doctor 
growled and took no further notice. ‘He admires particularly your 
‘Irene’ as the finest tragedy of modern times.” Dr. Johnson replied, 
“Tf Pot says so, Pot lies.” 

Sir Walter Scott gives a delightful story of a Scotch judge, 
Lord Elchies, who, when he heard a case keenly debated, foreseeing 
that it would give him some trouble in deciding it, used to exclaim 
to the lawyers on each side most piteously, “Oh, sirs, gar them gree, 
gar them gree; canna’ ye, for God’s sake, gar them gree ?” 

Mr. Croker of course has many amusing stories of the Duke of 
Clarence, whose proceedings when he presided at the Admiralty were 
so eccentric, that he had to be removed by the Duke of Wellington. 
Mr. Croker was no timeserver to the future king. 

The following account of the “high jinks” at Brighton in the 
time of William IV., might have been written by Charles Greville : 

“On the last day of the year there was a small party at the Pavilion. 
When the clock struck twelve, everybody got up from the card table, and 
went and kissed the Queen’s hand, and made the King a bow, and wished 
their Majesties ‘a happy New Year:’ upon which the King started up in 
great spirits, and insisted on having a country dance to dance in the New 
Year. Lady Falkland sat down to the piano, struck up a lively tune, and 
everybody took out their partners; and who do you think the King took 
out? Lord Amelius Beauclerk! You know Lord Amelius, and you think 
Iam jesting. No, by all that’s nautical, quizzical, clumsy, monstrous, and 
masculine, Lord Amelius was His Majesty’s partner ; and I am told by 
one who saw it, that the sight of the King and the old Admiral going down 
the middle, hand in hand, was the most royally extravagant farce that ever 
was seen.” 

William IV. strongly resembled the king ina pantomime. “But 
what could you expect,” Mr. Greville writes, “from a man whose head 
is like a pineapple ?” 

Mr. Croker did not get on very well with the Duke of Clarence 
when he was installed as his chief. One day the Duke was abusing 
the members of the Board of Admiralty, to Mr. Croker’s great 
annoyance, and then he announced his intention, on ascending the 
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throne, to create himself Lord High Admiral. He asked Mr. Croker 
whether there was any precedent. “Yes,” Mr. Croker answered, 
“James the Second.” A capital answer; almost as good as that 
of Hugh Elliot to Frederick the Great, who, having appointed 
2 man of infamous character as Minister to England, sneeringly 
asked Hugh Elliot what they thought of him in London. 
“Digne représentant de votre Majesté,” answered Hugh Elliot 
bowing to the ground—a revenge he said that Satan might have 
envied. 

The sailor King was fond of speechifying, and, as the readers of the 
‘Greville Memoirs’ have learnt, occasionally said very droll things. 
Once he made a speech enlarging on the merits of the British Consti- 
tution, how men in any class of life might rise to high situations, 
and then he went on, “ Here am I placed between Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set, with the blood of the Plantagenets flowing in his veins, and Sir 
James Kempt, who is sprung from the dregs of the people.” 

The royal family were very curious. Mr. Croker relates how the 
Duke of Gloucester, ata dinner party, asked the Duke of Grafton how 
old he was. The Duke of Grafton, rather annoyed, told him his age 
was sixty-five. Three weeks afterwards the Duke of Gloucester again 
asked the Duke of Grafton how old he was, on which the Duke 
of Grafton answered, ‘I am three weeks older than when your Royal 
Highness asked me the same question.” William IV. once, in order 
to give a pleasing turn to the conversation, asked the Duke of 
Devonshire where he was going to be buried. 

Mr. Croker’s conversations with the Duke of Wellington are the 
most interesting part of this book. Most of them of course we have 
read before in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ but they bear 
repetition, A great many reputations have been mangled in the 
various political memoirs which have appeared lately, but the Duke's 
character is raised higher—he is always the great man, always the 
Duke. 

In the last interview with Mr. Croker, a few days before the Duke's 
death, the Duke’s mind seemed to be as clear as ever, and his con- 
versation peculiarly interesting. 


“In coming to see me (as he haddone the day but one before, September 
2nd) he had chosen to walk from the station to our house, and without 
even a guide. He said he had found it a rough walk, and the ground 
intersected in a way he had not expected; so I said to him, ‘It seems 
you forgot to guess what was at the other side of the hill’ This was in 
allusion to a circumstance which had occurred between him and me some 
thirty years before. When travelling on the north road, we amused 
ourselves by guessing what sort of country we should find at the other 
side of the hills we drove up; and when I expressed surprise at some 
extraordinarily good guesses he had made, he said, ‘Why, I have spent 
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all my life in trying to guess what was at the other side of the hill’ Ihad 
reminded him of this just as we were driving across the ravine that had 
impeded him, and he turned round to Mrs. Croker to explain it to her, 
adding, ‘All the business of war, and indeed all the business of life, is 
to endeavour to find out what you don’t know by what you do;’ that’s 
what I called ‘ guessing what was at the other side of the hill.’” 


The great fault of the present Government is that they never 
seem to know what is on the other side of the hill. They certainly 
did not know what was on the other side of the Majuba Hill—disgrace 
and endless wars. In spite of his Midlothian speeches, promising 
peace and plenty, the “Grand Old Man” went to war in Egypt 
with a light heart, burnt Alexandria, was victorious, organised 
triumphant processions through the streets of London, and now we 
have the flower of the British army roaming about the desert in the 
direction of the equator, whilst Russia is massing her troops on the 
frontiers of India. Mr. Gladstone never in his life knew what was on 
the other side of the hill. 

The latter part of Lord John Russell’s career was not a success ; he 
failed as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and as editor of ‘ Moore’s Diary’ 
he was simply lamentable. Nobody could have been kinder than 
Croker was to Moore, although he of course resisted the not very 
honest suggestion of the poet to sell his place. When the Diary was 
published some remarks very objectionable to Croker were found in 
it. This was resented, and Lord John Russell made matters 
worse by stating that indulgence had been shown Croker by not 
publishing still more offensive matter. Mr. Croker, in a scathing 
letter to Lord John, makes mincemeat of the unfortunate editor. 


“There is another very serious consideration arising out of this 
surprising confession, which is, that for the purpose, I suppose, of 
attributing to yourself the gloriole of a generous delicacy towards me, as 
well as others, you sacrifice not only your argument, but the character of 
your poor friend, by revealing what I never suspected, that during the 
many years in which he was living on apparently the most friendly terms 
with me, and asking, and receiving, and acknowledging such good offices, 
both consultative and practical, as my poor judgment and interest were 
able to afford him, he was making entries in his ‘ Diary’ concerning me 
so ‘offensive,’ that even the political and partisan zeal of Lord John 
Russell shrank from reproducing them. 

“TI must be allowed to say, under such strange circumstances, that I 
reject your Lordship’s indulgence with contempt, and despise the 
menace, if it be meant for one, that you have such weapons in your 
sleeve; I not only dare you, but I condescend to entreat you to publish 
all about me that you may have suppressed. Let me know the full extent 
of your crvoked indulgence, and of Moore’s undeviating friendship. Let 
us have the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, while I am 
still living to avail myself of it. Let it not be said that ‘poor dear 
Moore told such things of Croker that even Lord John Russell would not 
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publish them.’ I feel pretty confident that there will not be found any 
entry of Moore’s derogatory of me against which I shall not be able to 
produce his own contemporaneous evidence of a contrary tendency.” 


We should like to have seen Lord John’s face after reading this 
letter. 


Here is a good anecdote of George II. : 


“When Archbishop Wake waited on King George II., to complain of the 
famous blackguard song written by the Duke of Wharton on the Arch- 
bishop, and the latter, to convince the King of the justice of his complaint, 
gravely began to read the verses, the old monarch, in an ecstasy, at one 
stanza cried out, ‘Bon! Bon!’ ‘How, sir?’ said Wake, ‘do you call 
such execrable ribaldry good?’ ‘Oh, que non,’ replied George correcting 


himself, ‘ c’est mal, trés mal, c’est exécrable; mais il faut avouer que le 
dréle a de lesprit.’ ” 


The King was quite right. No one ever lived who had more de 
esprit than Philip, Duke of Wharton. 
His character is finely delineated by Pope : 


“Wharton the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise; 
Born with whate’er could earn it from the wise, 
Women and fools must like him or he dies; 
The wondering senate hung on what he spoke; 
The club must hail him master of the joke. 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new? 
He'll shine a Tully and a Wilmot too.” 


One night, in the House of Lords, a Bishop got up to speak, and 
announced that he should divide his discourse into twelve parts, on 
which the Duke of Wharton immediately rose and proposed to speak, 
and then he related an anecdote, how a drunken man was passing by the 
churchyard when St. Paul’s clock was slowly striking twelve. When 
it finished, the drunkard exclaimed, “ D—n you, why could not you 
say all that atonce?” The Bishop collapsed. 

We give an epigram of Mr. Croker’s : 


“ December, 1818.—We had made a partie carrée to go down with Lord 
Yarmouth to shoot in Suffolk. After it was formed, Mr. Horace Seymour 
begged to be admitted as a fifth. I supported his demand thus :— 


‘To a party of four ’twere unclassic to stint us, 
Horatius I think has some right to be Quintus.’” 


Swift states that the English Government always appointed 
excellent bishops for Ireland, but unfortunately, as they crossed 
Hounslow Heath, they were stopped by highwaymen, who, having 
isposed of them, made use of their clothes, and appeared in Ireland 
as the true bishops. We should think one of these highwaymen was 
Swift’s friend, the Bishop of Cloyne. 
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“Old Doctor Stopford (Bishop of Cloyne) stopped once at Mr. Phillips’s, 
a clergyman of his diocese, who entertained him very hospitably and, 
inter alia, with some fine fish, When the Bishop was stepping into his 
carriage to go away—‘ My dear Phillips,’ said he, ‘ you have been extremely 
kind to me, and there is but one thing more which can add to my obliga- 
tion: that is, to drown yourself in the river which produces such excellent 
fish, that I may give your living to my son Joe.’ ‘I thank your lordship,’ 
replied Phillips, ‘but I would not even hurt the last joint of my most 
useless finger to save your lordship, your lordship’s son Joe, and all your 
lordship’s family from the gallows.’” 


Mr. Croker relates how, when Mr. Mitchell, a Russian merchant, 
a great entertainer of the aristocracy, died in 1837 at his house 
in Charles Street, “‘some one at White’s Club said, ‘I am sorry 
for poor Mitchell, but it is a kind of consolation to think one 
will never be obliged to dine with him again.” It has been said 
that the way to a man’s heart is through his stomach. This may 
be true, but we think people who give good dinners should read 
occasionally ‘ Timon of Athens.’ 


Mr. Croker’s description of the féte at Boyle Farm is like a page 
of Horace Walpole. 


“The great ‘carousal’ of the year has been the féte at Boyle Farm on 
Saturday last. It would fill three letters to give you any account of this 
entertainment, and of all the impertinences which preceded and ac- 
companied it. It was ewclusive to the last degree; the founders of the 
feast, Alvanley, Chesterfield, Castlereagh, H. de Ros, and Robert Grosvenor 
balloted, it is said, for every name proposed for invitation. The wags 
say that Lord and Lady Grosvenor had four black balls, on which Robert 
Grosvenor said that really he could not be of it if he were not to ask papa 
and mamma. Upon this he was allowed to invite them, but on an engage- 
ment that they should not come. People who were shabby enough to ask 
for invitations were well served in the answers they usually got; the men 
were rejected because they were old or vulgar, and the ladies because they 
were ugly. It was really amusing to hear at the Opera the reasons which 
the excluded ladies gave for being seen at so unfashionable a place as the 
Opera was that night. I will not make you stare with all the fables which 
are reported ; roads watered with eau de cologne; 500 pair of white satin 
shoes from Paris to counteract the damp of the green turf. More gallons 
of Roman punch than Meux’s great brewing vats would hold. Fireworks 
ordered on this scale,—the Vauxhall man was asked what was the greatest 
expense he could go to, and then ordered to double it; and so I need 
hardly add that I was not invited; but it really and without exaggeration 
was a most splendid féte. Alex. Baring calculated the expense at 


£15,000; but no one else that I have heard carries it higher than £3000 
or £3500.” 


Mr. Robert Grosvenor, who had such a difficulty in getting an 
invitation for his “papa and mamma,” is now the venerable Lord 
Ebury, the sole survivor of the brilliant group. 
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Henry Lord de Ros, whose father Lord Henry Fitzgerald lived at 
Boyle Farm, was the originator of the entertainment. 
Lord Lytton thus describes him : 


“The finest gentleman of my young days, who never said to you an 
unkind thing, nor of you a kind one ; whose slightest smile was a seductive 
fascination, whose loudest tone was a flute-like melody; had the sweetest 
possible way of insinuating his scorn of the human race. The urbanity 
of his manners made him a pleasant acquaintance, the extent of his 
reading made him an accomplished companion. No one was more 
versed in those classes of literature in which Mephistopheles might have 
sought polite authorities in favour of his demoniacal views of philosophy. 
He was at home in the correspondence between cardinals and debauchees 
in the time of Leo the Tenth. He might have taken high honours in an 
examination upon the memoirs illustrating the life of the French salons 
in the ancien régime. He knew the age of Louis Quinze so well, that to 
hear him you might suppose he was just fresh from a petit sowper at the 
Pare aux Cerfs.” 


Lord de Ros, though he kept in the background, took a keen 
interest in politics. When Lord Melbourne was dismissed in 1834, 
and the Tories came in, the public press was against them. It was 
chiefly Lord de Ros who, by his influence with Mr. Barnes, the editor 
of the Times, gained the valuable support of that paper to the Ministry 
of Sir Robert Peel. He was a sayer of good things, but he always 


attributed them to others. His favourite way of beginning one of his 
own stories was, “ As Alvanley says.” His manners were perfection. 
Luttrell once said to a friend—who told him he had been teaching 
a child the proverb, “ Evil communications corrupt good manners ” 
— How can you teach children such arrant nonsense. Has not 
Lord de Ros, whose communications are all evil, the best manners 
of anybody of our acquaintance?” Lord de Ros, “the eleventh 
Commandment” as he was called, was the only man in London 
who dominated over Mr. Charles Greville, who was his devoted dis- 
ciple. We have been told by a friend of Mr. Greville that he was 
overwhelmed with sorrow when the crash came, and Lord de Ros’s 
true character was unfolded to a wondering world. 

There is an amusing anecdote told by Mr. Croker about Lord 
Gwydir, formerly Sir Peter Burrell, the son of “Lucky Burrell,” 
Lord North’s secretary, who officiated at George IV.’s coronation 
as Hereditary Lord Chamberlain in right of his wife. Lord 
Gwydir quarrelled with one of the heralds, and even, it is said, 
struck him with his wand. The herald, with great good sense, took 
the blow as a mere mistake, and said, “ My Lord, you do not know 
our functions and duties; we are not servants—my family were 
gentlemen five hundred years before a Burrell was ever heard of.” 

We must now finish our comments on this valuable book, and we can 
truly say that, to our thinking, all the charges made against Mr. 
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Croker are completely shattered. He was not “a bad, a very bad 
man, a scandal to politics and letters ;” he was not the vile creature 
depicted by Disraeli and Thackeray. He was an honest, faithful, 
laborious public servant ; whilst in his own home, wkere he most liked 
to be, he was esteemed alike by relatives and friends. We have not 
the slightest personal interest in the matter, but we are glad that 
the reckless charges brought forward against an honourable opponent 
have recoiled on his unscrupulous assailants. Poisoned arrows are 
not legitimate weapons of warfare. 





A Song of Battle. 


Love with its sorrows and love with its joys, 
Love is for delicate maidens and boys, 

Love is for women and love is for men; 
When love is over, what rests to us then ? 


The joy of the battle. 


There’s a time to make love, there’s a time to make war; 
When love is hopeless, ’tis better by far 

To put love aside with a sigh and a laugh, 

To gird on the sword, and a bumper to quaff 


To the joy of the battle. 


W. H. Potrock, 





A Crimean Snowstorm. 


“Goop-nicut, Hal; don’t keep Will up too long, or he won't be 
able to hit a haystack to-morrow.” 

It was my wife who spoke. My cousin Hal and I were settling 
down to a comfortable smoke in my den, and her warning voice 
fell on unheeding ears. Hal, a big bronzed athlete with grey 
hair round a youngish face, was spending a short holiday at my 
place in the country, and this night was likely to be the last he 
and I would have to ourselves, for already the golden leaves had 
fluttered down from the trees, and on the morrow guests would 
fill the coverts with the rattle of their smooth-bores and wake the 
echoes in the old house with their merriment. Hal had only just 
returned from Kimberly, free from the troubles of impecuniosity 
for the rest of his natural life, but not, I thought, so bright and 
cheery as he should have been. The smile I used to know so well in 
those honest blue eyes was never in them now, save for courtesy’s 
sake. So I prepared to elicit from him if possible the cause of the 
change. To my surprise he cut me short at once: “ No, old fellow, 
you aren’t to do any of the talking to-night, that’s my part of the 
business; you prepare to listen.” And then after a moment he 
deliberately filled his pipe, got up and turned the key in the door, 
and begun again with: “Will, do I look like a chap to commit 
a murder? No, you needn’t answer, I know what you would say ; but 
for all that you are wrong,— I did almost commit one once, and I 
am going to tell you all about it.” 

Hal and I had been school companions, and though I was his 
senior by a year or two, he had been the hero of my schooldays, and 
had retained his influence in our after-life. 

Together we had grown up at his mother’s knee, and when our 
relations told us that the little store our fathers had left us would not 
allow any longer stay at school, and hinted that we had better be up 
and doing, Hal and I had together elected to try for clerkships in 
the Indo-European Telegraph Service. The pay was not very great, 
but on the foreign stations it was enough to live on; the work 
(eight hours out of every twenty-four) was not repulsive in itself, 
and the service gave us an opportunity of visiting strange lands. 

Those were pleasant days at Kertch in spite of our poverty. I 
think one might do worse than live them over again. But at the 
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end of two years we had tired of them, and a telegram received one 
twenty-fourth of December, informing me of the death of a relative, 
which freed me for ever from the service of “dot and dash,” was 
eagerly welcomed. There was no such luck for Hal, but for all that 
when I left Kertch he determined to leave with me, and seek 
employment elsewhere. 

Hear the rest of the story from his own lips :— 

“ You remember, Will, that Christmas Eve ten years ago, after you 
had got your lawyer’s telegram, how when the first burst of excite- 
ment had subsided, the dulness of the snow-buried town palled upon 
us; and to think of ‘passing our time in the ordinary way, loafing in 
the billiard-room of the English Club, or hanging on behind sledges 
in the ‘Rue Woronzoff, of whose fair occupants we were heartily 
sick long since, seemed out of the question? It was four o'clock 
already, and the evening was fast closing in. Our thoughts had gone 
back to the firelit homes of old England in the twilight hour, and 
even the absence of an open grate and its flickering flames had 
become a grievance to us. There was nothing to do out of doors, 
nothing to do within, but pine for the time when we might escape 
from Kertch and its ennui. Every book had been read and re-read, and 
even the poor pleasure of constructing fancy landscapes from the frost 
work on the window panes had been tried and found a failure, for the 
bitter intensity of the cold had swallowed up all the delicate tracery 
of the earlier frosts in one solid sheet of ice. It was then that you 
proposed that mad shooting party which so nearly cost you your 
life—how nearly, I think you have never yet guessed. 

“No one but a brace of mad Englishmen would have dreamed of 
such a thing, but we revelled in that epithet in those days, loved 
hardships for their own sake, and were too young and tough to come 
to much grief. 

“So Paramon our henchman was called from his slumbers in a 
sheepskin on top of the kitchen petchka, and sent grumbling out into 
the night to order our trotka, and though the thermometer stood at 
8° Fahrenheit, and Michael Maximovitch the postmaster did all he 
dared to thwart our purpose, yet in alittle over an hour the lumbering 
open cart was at the door, with its shaggy ponies and Tartar 
yemschik. The broad silent streets, ill paved, half lighted, were 
buried in snow and sparkling with frost; the sky above was a deep 
strong violet colour, looking ‘bright as fire and keen as ice,’ and the 
stars so near that you could almost see the red flames leaping in 
them. Here and there under the white-faced houses a storoz 
(watchman) cowered in a doorway, so muffled up in his sheepskins as 
hardly to retain a human outline. Except for his voice and the 
hollow-sounding blows of his staff against the wall, signals to the 
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world that some one was on guard in spite of the weather, not a sound 
was to be heard. Even the dogs of Kertch were silent for once. 

“Outside the town we set our sledge-bells going, and their merry 
clatter and the keen air stirred the life within us, woke a spirit of 
defiance to the silence that brooded round us, and for a while the 
chorus of ‘The Red White and Blue ’ woke the witch hare from her 
nest in the snow drift as we sped past. 

“ But soon the frost laid its finger on our lips and glued them 
together with icy bonds. Our moustaches whitened and stiffened, and 
our eyelashes froze to our lids, until we were glad to nestle into our 
wraps and be silent. 

“The lights of the town were soon out of sight; the stars too had 
disappeared, and again the ceaseless, silent snow fell around us. 

“ Away to the west over the low rolling steppeland lay Sevastopol 
and our English dead, amongst them your father and mine, buried as 
English officers are best buried, ‘deep with their men.’ The rained 
city round which they fought, standing in ruins still, its empty window 
frames and doorless passages gazing blankly over frozen sea and low 
snow-clad hills, is the most desolate sight upon earth. Could it be that 
the dead lying there to-night were at peace? Had they no longing, 
as I had, to hear the happy Christmas bells of home ring out across 
the snow? Full as the earth and water is of life, crowded with 
myriad forms of sentient beings, it seemed hard to believe that the broad 
expanse above and around us was peopled only by the feathery snow 
flakes. To me it seemed that the graveyards of the Crimea had given 
up their dead, their voices were on every wind that sighed, and before 
I reached the post station I had almost persuaded myself that I could 
distinguish their forms in the storm. For nearly three hours we 
toiled over that fifteen versts of steppeland. Twice with a sudden 
plunge that took our breath away, and sent us rolling from the 
frozen truss that formed our seat, we dived headlong into drifts above 
the horses’ withers. With many a curse and many a curessing word 
did the yemschik, by our help, extricate his half buried team, and at 
last through a rift in the whirling flakes we saw the gaunt black and 
white post that marked the station at which our journey for the 
night ended. If anything could have astonished stolid Pavel, the 
German Jew who managed the station, the arrival of travellers on 
such a night would have done it. As it was, instead of that best 
welcome which one hopes for at an inn, we were near being turned 
away. Had he something good for supper? ‘ Nitchevo’ (nothing). 
Something warm to drink? ‘Nitchevo’ Was there plenty of game? 
Still ‘Nitchevo’—and so to every question until you might fancy 
‘Nitchevo’ was the only word in the Russian language, as thanks 
to its many various meanings it almost might be. That was a 
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dreary night we passed at Sultanovka. The bitter cold seemed to 
take shape and size, and torture and grip us with the personal malice 
of a living foe. The wooden bedsteads groaned and thawed slowly as 
we lay upon them, until great beads of moisture stood at every 
crevice in the woodwork. Outside, the spirits of wind and storm 
were abroad to meet old Christmas on his way from the frozen North, 
with nothing more than the one dim light of the station, gleaming 
out over the waste, like the Cyclops’ eye, to watch them. 

“Tt was still early dawn when, with heads racked by the pain caused 
by the stifling fumes of the charcoal stove and by want of rest, we 
sallied out with our guns into the icy freshness of the new day. 

“ As the morning broke, the wind went down, and the drift, reset- 
tling on the steppe, gave us a clear view all round. From time to 
time, as we came with noiseless tread into some sheltered balkan, a 
puff of snow would fly up into the air, and a form scarcely less white 
than its surroundings would hurry away, across the waste, or dye it 
with its crimson life-blood. 

“Here and there we came upon tiny pools where, on the frozen 
surface, groups of teal or duck were sitting with ruffled plumes, 
longing for the liquid element, which seemed for the nonce to have 
vanished from the earth altogether. 

“By noon our game sacks had grown heavy, and we turned our 


‘heads towards home, satisfied that Christmas on the steppes was 


a little less cheerless than Christmas in the town. 

“ With our return our troubles began. 

“The traitor wind that for a while had sunk to rest, now rose like 
a giant refreshed, whirling the fine snow in powder from its resting- 
places, and blinding the eyes that sought the homeward way. 

“ Hour after hour we plodded on in the ever-increasing darkness of 
drifted snow, nothing visible above or around save the opaque veil 
that hid the world from our eyes. 

“Wilder and wilder grew the wind, catching your light form in his 
rough embrace, and whirling you in a staggering dance over the 
snow. I see you now almost as plainly as I saw you then, in my 
mind’s eye, at one moment wrapped and buried in your bourka, the 
next shot out from it, all legs and arms, as if it would have been torn 
from your shoulders by the wayward giant. 

“*Go home, go home,’ the wind seemed ever whistling in our ears, 
but the blinding snow mocked the good advice. 

“For you rest seemed near, but such rest as curdled the blood to 
think of. Weakened by want of sleep, wearied by heavy toil, the 
grip of the icy wind had got hold upon your heart, and that dread 
drowsiness—sure prelude, if yielded to, to the everlasting sleep— 
seemed fast growing upon you, numbing your energies, and making 
life appear a boon not half so much to be desired as the soft, cold 
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couch in the drift at your feet. Twice your weak knees failed, and 
you sank, how softly, into the snow. Twice I returned and dragged 
you from your self-elected shroud, supporting and driving you 
forward in spite of your supplications and reproaches. 

“But my own strength was waning, my courage failing, in the hard 
and bitter battle with the merciless cold. 

“There were devils abroad that day, Will, in the darkness of the 
snowstorm. 

“Nothing less could have whispered in my ear that your life was 
all that stood between me and wealth and freedom from a life I 
loathed—your life, which you yourself prayed me to let you lay 
down, as a burden too heavy for you to bear ; your life, which perhaps, 
spite of all my efforts, I could never save, and which might cost me 
my own. 

“ At last, when I was well nigh spent, you slid from my grasp, and 
afraid to look at you again, I let the devil have his way, and left you. 
The tempter had succeeded, and I, the heir—I your more than 
brother—left you to the sleep of death, went onward alone to safety, 
wealth, and (fool that I was,) I thought to happiness. 

“On, on through the storm I struggled. The white curtain had 
closed for ever over you, and I dared not look behind. On, and on, 
but still no sign of the station, and at last the moan of waves told 
me the awful truth. I had wandered far from my course, and now 
nothing remained but to lie down and die. Not side by side with 
you as I should have done, not at rest in innocence as you had done, 
but haunted and tortured even to my last death throb by the devil 
to whom I had yielded. For a time I lay down, and listened to the 
voices of the waves, mingled with the cries of some sea-gulls, those 
mariners’ mourners whose even, undulating flight no storm seems 
ever to disturb. Then I rose and staggered on again. To me no 
dreamy death drew near. 

“T no longer sought to save my life, nay, could I have chosen I 
should now have preferred death by your side to escape without 
you. But it was too late. Tolook for you now would have been vain. 
I neither knew where I had left, you nor where the inn lay. As I 
plodded mechanically forward staggering heavily at every step, I 
caught a glimpse of what seemed to me a distant figure in the snow. 
Huge and indistinct, at first I could not make out its outline, until a 
sudden rift in the storm revealed to me two other wayfarers battling 
like myself with the elements. Madly plunging forward, I tried to 
overtake them, but the more I struggled the deeper I sank in the 
drifts which now engulfed me, sometimes almost to the waist. Before 
I could reach them the white curtain of the storm swept between us, 
and I was again alone. From time to time it seemed to me that I 
caught sight of them always just beyond my reach. Despair took 
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hold of me. I felt I was going mad. With all my strength I tried 
to call aloud, but the wind drowned my voice. I was like one trying 
to cry out in a dream, and then I think I prayed. 

“Again the curtain parted for a moment and I saw my fellow- 
wanderers ; two weary figures in long grey cloaks like those the 
Russian soldiers wear, one of them almost carrying the other in his 
arms. But slowly as they seemed to toil along they were still too 
fast for my most frantic endeavours to overtake them, nor did they 
ever turn their faces towards me. Again and again I lost sight of 
them, and then my agony of mind bordered on insanity. Once as I 
followed close behind them they disappeared so entirely that, fearing to 
lose them altogether, I bent over the spot to find their tracks, preferring 
to feel my way along their footsteps rather than be left utterly 
without guidance in that wilderness. In vain. Behind me my own 
tracks were scored deep and plain upon the snow, but they were the 
only ones, and before me all lay smooth and unbroken. Their foot- 
steps left no track. 

“Once again the figures reappeared, and again I followed them, for 
how long we shall never know ; but it seemed to me in my agony as if, 
like the Wandering Jew, centuries rolled by beneath my weary feet. 
At last the two paused, one of them had slipped from the other’s grip, 
and that other stood bending over hiscompanion. With one supreme 
effort I plunged forward until I was almost within arm’s length of 
them, and then—the snow held me ! 

“ Strive as I would to lift my feet, they clung to the cruel snow ; snow 
that instead of being light as feathers or sea foam, was now heavy as 
lead or the burden of an unrepented crime. 

“My lips froze and my powers of speech congealed. 

“My heart stood still on the very brink of breaking. I felt one 
word would save me. I could not say it. 

“Cold as the Christmas wind on the steppeland was, a colder breath 
swept over me, as I stood before those silent grey forms which 
seemed to grow vast and vague in the dancing snow wreaths. 

“In some other life, at some other time, I had known these two 
before. As I gazed, the wind rose louder, wilder, than before, and 
as it tore furiously across the dreary waste it caught the cloak that 
shrouded the standing figure’s face, and as it blew back for one 
moment, I recognised my own father. Not the face I had known as 
a child, bright and brave, but terribly wan and sad. 

‘Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side; 


Is there no baseness we would hide, 
No inner vileness that we dread?’ 


“ Alas! the sorrow in those awful eyes answered the question for me. 
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My cup of bitterness was full indeed. Given over to death, traitor 
to my brother, without hope either here or hereafter, I stood a 
‘yet-warm corpse’ before my judge, and that judge the one who 
in this life I had loved with all a child’s heart, with all a boy’s hero 
worship. In mercy the cold wind crept into my heart and stilled its 
beating. The figures wavered in the storm, grew dim, and then 
were blotted out. I thought I heard the death-rattle in my own 
throat, saw my own dead face looking up at me from the snow, still 
with an awful stillness, but not of peace, set rather in the frozen 
agony of eternal despair. I staggered forward and fell. 

“It seems to me that in those minutes I really passed through the 
valley of death, really suffered the whole punishment for my sin. I 
pray it may be so. At least the worst seemed past, for even as I fell, 
my head in falling rested not on the snow, which should have been 
my sepulchre, but on your icy cheek. 

“Qh, of course I know how men of science would explain it all. 
The left leg takes a shorter stride than the right (or some such 
theory), and so, as was inevitable, 1 had wandered round in a circle 
until I returned to my starting-point. 

“ Possibly they are right. I disagree with them. ‘To me it seems 

that other aid than man’s had led my erring steps back to the 
path of duty, ay, and was with me still as I lifted your body in my 
arms. 
“‘ Almost as if her dear voice was speaking in the wild night, I 
seemed to hear again the old old story your mother used to tell to us 
children—how in that night after Inkerman, the brothers, one sore 
wounded, and the other sore spent, had held together manfully, and 
through the darkness of night had struggled back to their lines, 
almost dead, but not divided. 

“ Nothing seemed strange to me then. I knew that those brothers 
had come to me from that silent graveyard at Sevastopol, where 
both now lie ‘ forgotten with England’s dead,’ to save one son from 
death, and the other from death and dishonour. 

“T hardly felt your weight as I lifted you on to my shoulder (did 
T lift you, I often wonder, or were ¢hey still helping me ?)—you 
seemed so light, so light! Utterly careless now of self, and acting 
under an impulse altogether beyond my power to control, I bore you 
forward, not now with any uncertain step, not now seeking any 
guide, but going direct to my point like one who knew his road and 
saw his goal before him. 

“The snow still whirled about us, and covered us, until we must 
have seemed a part of the storm; the wind raved and mourned by 
fits, but I saw nothing, heard nothing any longer. 

“ All seemed to be gradually merging into a dream. 
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“Pain and weariness, cold and despair, the weight I carried, and 
the woe I suffered, were gone. 

“Home voices were whispering in my ears, and when a flood of 
light streamed out through the storm, the sobbing wind died away, 
and as I stumbled across the threshold of the wretched inn, and 
dropped with my burden on the floor, loud and full from the wild 
waste without broke upon my ears, which now seemed closing to all 
earthly sounds for ever, the music of England’s loyal soldier song, as 
they sing it, hands clasped round the mess table : 


‘For auld lang syne, my lads, 
For auld lang syne!’ 


“For days and days the Russian peasants nursed us, as a mother 
might nurse her only child. 

‘You recovered consciousness first, and, save for those two fingers 
which you left as spoils to the frozen North, were little the worse for 
that bitter night. 

“ After weeks of delirium, on the very threshold of the next world, 
I too recovered. 

“Do you wonder now, Will, that I cannot look in the face of the 
man who calls me his preserver, with the happy smile of a loyal 
comrade? It took nothing less than the presence of one risen from 
the dead, to prevent my dying as your murderer. Through years of 
successful toil, I have tried to keep my secret and forget—to keep 
you still in ignorance, so that I might always enjoy the love and 
trust you gave me. 

“Tt could not be. Those haunting eyes have never left me, and 
now after ten years they compel me to give up my secret, as they 
compelled me then to retrace my steps, and do my duty. 

“There, Will, you have my story now—we'll say good-bye to-morrow; 
and, if you can, forgive me.” 

* * * * * 7 

Need I say any more, need I add that Hal did not leave my house 
that week, that Kimberly knows that successful engineer no more, 
that my nearest neighbour and my dearest friend is still cousin Hal, 
and that in my heart of hearts I look upon his story as the un- 
fortunate remains of some terrible dream of his delirium, one other 
burden which he took upon himself that Christmas night for me, and 
one more link to bind us more closely together ? 


Curve Pamurprs-Wottey. 


Autor or ‘ TroTTINGs OF A TENDER Foot.’ 


VOL. LXXIII. 





A Week with George Eliot. 


Cunistmas week of 1870 will not be easily forgotten even without any 
recollection of George Eliot to stamp it on thememory. The weather 
was unusually rude, the mild health resorts of southern England 
were visited by severe frost and heavy falls of snow, and whilst 
delighted schoolboys revelled in the prospect of unlimited skating, 
and the benevolent ministered to the needs of the poor, all friends of 
France were stricken with grief at the calamities that had overtaken 
her. It was about this time that took place those terrible scenes 
outside Paris in which Henri Regnault, the brilliant young artist, 
—and how many other brave fellows—perished after indescribable 
sufferings and heroism. With so fearful a struggle going on between 
two civilized nations, both our neighbours, Christmas could hardly 
wear its customary aspect of festivity. Families and friends, however, 
met together, and it fell to the present writer’s good fortune to form 
one of a party of four in a pleasant country house in the Isle of 
Wight, the two other guests being George Eliot and George Henry 
Lewes. 

It was not my first acquaintance with this rare pair, but to be 
formally presented one to another in a London drawing-room, and to 
spend a week together under the same roof, was quite a different thing. 
As a matter of course, acquaintance tends under such circumstances 
to ripen into friendship. Such a quartette, moreover, would hardly 
be made up unless there were pretty good reasons to suppose that 
the members of it would prove sympathetic. To my great regret, I 
gave up living in London two years later, and therefore saw little of 
George Eliot and George Henry Lewes from that time, but the memory 
of the Christmas week spent with them in the south of England 
will remain ever fresh and ever precious to me. Hospitable as were 
the biographer of Goethe and the author of ‘Adam Bede’ in their 
London home, the largest acquaintance naturally bears a slight 
proportion only to the world of outsiders; for the benefit of these, 
therefore I say a word or two about their appearance, and the general 
impression they produced on a stranger. 

What a contrast the pair presented! He, pétillant desprit, 
as the French say, as brimful of life, geniality, and animation, as 
it was possible for any human being often oppressed with bodily 
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ailments to be, ever able to shake off these for the sake of lively, 
engrossing talk, ever on the alert to discover intellectual qualities in 
others ; she, grave, pensive, thoughtful, not disinclined for sportive- 
ness and wit certainly, as ready as he to bring out the best in those 
around her, but equally devoid of his habitual gaiety and light- 
heartedness, as was he of her own earnest mood. There was some- 
thing irresistibly winning and attractive about Mr. Lewes. The 
heart warmed to him at once, he was so kindly, so ready to offer 
help or counsel, so pleased to be of use. George Eliot’s large-hearted, 
deep-souled benevolence took in all human kind, but could not so 
easily individualise. That commanding spirit, that loyal, much-tried 
nature, could not be expected to testify the same catholicity in 
personal likings as a man, who, despite his rare intellectual endow- 
ments and devotion to especial fields of learning, yet remained a 
man of the world. 

Charles Lamb speaks somewhere of a woman’s “ divine plain face,” 
and perhaps the same criticism might be passed on George Eliot. 
The plainness vanished as soon as she smiled, and the tone of the 
voice was singularly sympathetic and harmonious. As to Mr. Lewes’s 
looks or personal appearance, one never thought of the matter at 
all. Small, spare, sallow, much bearded, with brilliant eyes, he could 
neither be called handsome nor ugly. Delightful he ever was, kind- 
ness itself, always on the look-out to serve and to amuse. For h» 
knew—none better—the value of a smile. 

As an instance of his extreme kindness to young authors, I will 
mention the following incident. I happened to say that I was 
going in the spring to Germany to stay there some months. Quick 
as lightning he said, “Then I will introduce you by letter to my 
friend, Baron Tauchnitz. He will publish your stories in his series. 
And you shall have letters to other German friends of ours as well.” 
He sat down straightway and wrote off some charming letters of 
introduction which brought me a warm welcome at Leipzig and in 
other places. What a pity it is not the fashion to return such 
missives! Those letters signed G. H. Lewes would be precious 
souvenirs now. 

With George Eliot acquaintance ripened slower into friendship. In 
spite of her warm human sympathies and the keenness of her desire 
to enter into the feelings of others, her manner at first awed, perhaps 
even repelled. It was so much more difficult for her than for Mr. 
Lewes to quit her own world of thought and speculation, and enter 
into that of the common joys and sorrows and aspirations of humanity. 
Yet few delighted more in gathering her friends together. “From my 
good father I learned the pleasure of being hospitable,” she once 
said to me with a glow of feeling. “He rejoiced ever to receive 
Q 2 
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his friends, and to my eyes now the pleasure wears the shape of a 
duty.” 

I am not sure as to the precise words she used, but this was the 
sentiment. Whilst none more readily recognised this side of social 
duty, none more heartily commiserated the sufferings inflicted by 
the idle upon the busy, by those devastators of the day anathema- 
tised by the American poet—the idlers, valetudinarians, or it may be 
bores, who, having nothing wherewith to occupy their own time, 
contrive to while away the empty hours by taking up that of the 
busy. Yet George Eliot could pity even a bore, so true it is, as Goethe 
says, to the really great mind hardly anything is ridiculous. 

We were talking one day of the havoc thus wrought upon the 
hours of busy people, more especially at seaside resorts, where the 
greater number have really no occupation at all, or are in too poor 
health to undertake anything serious, yet cannot live without a 
certain amount of social intercourse, that is to say, so much conversa- 
tion or chit-chat every day out of the seven. George Eliot said, with 
one of her quiet smiles, “ Why should not those in quest of a charitable 
mission constitute themselves into an Order, whose duty it should be 
to distract invalids and others by a little bright conversation ? ” 

Certainly if there was such a Sisterhood or such a Brotherhood, 
and the members were intelligent, capable people, they would confer 
an inestimable boon upon their fellows. There should be one Order 
of Talkers, one of Listeners, for necessary as is to some the sound of 
another’s voice, it is still more necessary to most to hear their own. 
The fraternity therefore so wittily suggested by the great novelist, 
would fulfil a two-fold mission. Busy brainworkers might not only 
be rescued from their “devastators of the day,” but also from the 
ennui induced by hearing the same thing over and over again, or 
tirades about nothing at all. The subject is one to be worked out at 
leisure. The give and take of social intercourse was not difficult to 
George Eliot, although she could never descend to small-talk. For 
instance, during these winter evenings she would sit down to the 
piano and play Beethoven’s sonatas to us without effort and evidently 
with great enjoyment. Both loved music passionately. Almost the 
first question Mr. Lewes asked me on my return from Germany the 
following year was: “The dear little Opera-house at Weimar, what 
did you hear there?” And soon after came another query: “ Liszt, 
dear fellow! did you hear him play ?” 

One bright day we all made an excursion to Shanklin Chine. 
I well remember an incident that occurred at the railway-station. 
I had chanced to find there a fellow-novelist, and as we chatted in 
the waiting-room till our train came up, my companion talked of 
George Eliot, little dreaming that the lady in mourning pacing up 
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and down the platform was the author of ‘Adam Bede.’ I was 
bound to preserve her incognita. 

Many a long country walk with Mr. Lewes fell to my share, and, 
in spite of the bitter weather which tried him much, delightful they 
were. He talked all the time and for the most part of her, showing 
that self-effacement and freedom from anything like assumption of 
superiority, only found in really great minds. He dwelt upon her 
tremendous intellectual capacities, which ever seemed rather in quest 
of difficulties and problems than baffled or checked by them. 
Facility of acquirement was here no less astonishing than compass of 
understanding. He cited her knowledge of the Spanish language as 
an instance of the former gift: having in view a special object, she 
had set herself to learn it, and the task had been accomplished in a 
few weeks. 

Scholarly women have existed in plenty before Girton students 
were heard of, and George Eliot was one. Her knowledge of the 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome was considerable, and besides 
possessing these languages, she was familiar with Hebrew, Spanish, 
German, Italian, and of course French, although she could not 
express herself in modern tongues with the fluency of Mr. Lewes. 
‘His French and German were as good as those of any English- 
man or foreigner can be. Perhaps a knowledge of many languages 
requires aptitude and application rather than mental qualities of 
a higher order. I once knew an exceedingly industrious person 
who had spent five round years on German soil, for the purpose 
of acquiring the language. At the end of the period, the pre- 
sumably Herculean task was satisfactorily accomplished, but the 
question arises in the mind, Was it worth while? The knowledge of 
a language indeed avails little unless we are in a position to turn our 
acquirement to account, to unlock the casket of which we hold the 
key. Without leisure to read Cervantes and Calderon, why be at 
pains to study Spanish ? 

Such intellectual exercises were mere sport and pastime to George 
Eliot, who had brought with her among other books as holiday 
reading, Wolf’s ‘ Prolegomena,’ and alluded to it just as any one else 
would allude to the last new novel. Not that she never read novels. 
“TI hope we may embrace each other on the ground of a common 
fondness for Walter Scott,” she said to me; and Miss Austen was 
almost an equal favourite with both. 

I have alluded to musical evenings, but for the most part the 
social after-dinner hours were spent in talk and reading. George 
Eliot would read aloud something interesting, and then the subject 


would be discussed. She read to us one of Waterton’s quaint essays 
with no little enjoyment. 
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The best that is in a book was ever discovered by these two 
critics, instead of the faults being held up to scorn only and the 
merits altogether slurred over, as is the fashion in these days. Of 
German literature a good deal was said, and certainly if anything 
could recall such searching, single-minded criticism as that of the 
great Lessing, or such wise, earnest, suggestive talk as that of the 
greater Goethe, it was these after-dinner conversations of George 
Eliot and George Henry Lewes. Literature, science, art, human 
affairs, were discussed in turn, and ever from a serious, subtle point 
of view. Not that there was no relief to such mental strain. Mr. 
Lewes was an inimitable story-teller and would tell us wonderful 
stories, and both were admirable listeners. A good story delighted 
them. A jest, too, was quite in Mr. Lewes’s way. “A merry 
Christmas and a marrying New Year, Ann,” was his Christmas 
greeting to the highly sedate, middle-aged parlour-maid, whom he 
had known for years. 

Concerning her own work, the topic on which he was ever so 
eloquent, I never once heard the great novelist so much as open her 
lips, yet she was ever ready to discuss literature from a writer’s point 
of view, and to advise and inspirit young authors who were in 
earnest, and who had given evidence of real literary faculty. The 
conversation once turned upon the relation of an author with the 
public, and the gauge of his work as he may measure it for himself 
or others for him. “There is the money test,” she said, “ but above 
all, the test of sincerity.” Then she went on to say that by sincerity 
the permanent value of a work must be judged, alike by outsiders 
and by writers themselves, if they would honestly ascertain how they 
stand with the public. 

Wise words, yet suggestive of melancholy thought! Were every 
one of the legion of writers to apply this last test to himself or 
herself, how many would pass such an ordeal unscathed ! 

In our age of hasty production and reckless catering to an in- 
satiable public, sincerity is perhaps the last qualification necessary 
for what is called literary success. The literary article needed for 
the market must be showy, easy to understand, dashing, clever; 
sincerity of purpose can hardly be taken into account by writers who 
turn out half-a-dozen three-volume novels in a year. Yet George 
Eliot’s words hold good, applied to literature pure and simple ; and the 
books that are written not for money or reputation, but because the 
author has something to say, will bear this test of sincerity. A writer, 
however, who abides by it, must make up his mind to live without 
regard to getting on in the world, as the phrase goes, that is to say, 
must be ready to sacrifice worldly advantages and live for his work, 
not let his work exist for his material needs. Never was a time 
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when artists and authors who have faith in themselves stood in 
such need of self-control and self-denial, for never were habits of 
living so luxurious and luxury so contagious. 

I am sorry that I made no memoranda of these conversations at 
the time, but it never occurred to me that in a few years later both 
George Eliot and George Henry Lewes would have passed away, 
and the notion of “interviewing” distinguished people was ever 
repulsive to me. But it seems unfair now to keep to myself so 
pleasant a remembrance of these great writers, whose names perhaps 
have not always been treated with that courtesy and reticence in the 
matter of criticism they were ever ready to show to others. It is 
pleasant too to record their love of the good and the beautiful in the 
least little thing—George Eliot’s rapture at the sight of an exquisite 
flower, Mr. Lewes’s delight in a bright happy child, also the keenness 
of their sympathy with common joys and sorrows, and the unbounded 
kindliness and pitifulness of their nature. How well I remember the 
expression of pain that came into George Eliot’s face, when she 
fancied—it was fancy only—that she had hurt me. I was suffering 
from an abscess in the thumb. In the cordial handshake on Christ- 
mas morning she forgot the fact. “Ah!” she said, “the poor 
thumb! I am sure I have hurt it, I always do these careless things !” 

Warm as were naturally their sympathies with Germany, no one 
could feel more acutely for the French nation during their terrible 
struggle. ‘“‘ Let us weep together over poor France,” she wrote at 
this time, and the expression was no mere hollow form. Such 
calamities saddened her and weighed upon her spirits like a personal 
grief. 

Goethe once said of his fellow-poet, “Schiller is always great,” 
and the same remark might be applied to George Eliot. She could 
be genial, sympathetic, affectionate, she remained ever great. Little- 
ness, self-seeking, commonness, much less vulgarity, were as foreign 
to her nature as self-assertion, intolerance, and uncharitableness. 
When indeed I look around me and witness the arrogance and 
incompetence displayed by young men and women in these days, the 
audacity and want of principle displayed in criticism, the assumption 
of superiority and rashness of judgments shown by those who set 
themselves the task of appraising others, I look back with thankfal- 
ness upon this intercourse with George Eliot and George Henry 
Lewes, and regard it asa great lesson. Opinions may differ as to 
the achievements of these two great writers now passed away. None 
can deny to the one a commanding spirit and a great intellect, to 
the other a brilliance and versatility of intellectual endowments 
vouchsafed to few; whilst all who knew them in daily life can bear 
witness to their reverence for the truth, their love of humanity, their 
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ardent, unswerving devotion to the high work they had todo. Their 
rule of life might be expressed by Goethe’s well-known lines, so 
beautifully translated by Professor Blackie : 


“Like the star 
That shines afar, 
Without haste, 
And without rest. 
Let each man wheel with steady sway, 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best!” 
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A Perilous Secret. 


By CHARLES READE. 


Avutuor or ‘It 1s NEVER Too LATE TO MEND’ AND 
‘CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE.’ 


Cuaprer XVIIL 


APOLOGIES. 


WE must now describe the place to which Hope conducted his 
daughter, and please do not skip our little description. It is true 
that some of our gifted contemporaries paint Italian scenery at 
prodigious length a propos de bottes, and others show in many 
pages that the rocks and the sea are picturesque objects, even 
when irrelevant. True, that others gild the evening clouds and 
the western horizon merely to please the horizon and the clouds. 
But we hold with Pope that 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


and that authors’ pictures are bores, except as narrow frames to 
big incidents. The true model, we think, for a writer is found in 
the opening lines of ‘ Marmion,’ where the castle at eventide, its 
yellow lustre, its drooping banner, its mailclad warders reflecting 
the western blaze, the tramp of the sentinel, and his low hummed 
song, are flung on paper with the broad and telling touch of 
Rubens, not from an irrelevant admiration of old castles and the 
setting sun, but because the human figures of the story are riding 
up to that sun-gilt castle to make it a scene of great words and 
deeds. 

Even so, though on a much humbler scale, we describe Hope’s 
cottage and garden merely because it was for a moment or two 
the scene of a remarkable incidence never yet presented in history 
or fiction. 

This cottage, then, was in reality something between a villa 
and a cottage; it resembled a villa in this, that the rooms were 
lofty, and the windows were casements glazed with plate glass 
and very large. Walter Clifford had built it for a curate, who 
proved a bird of passage, and the said Walter had a horror of low 
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rooms, for he said, “I always feel as if the ceiling was going to 
flatten me to the floor.” Owing to this the bedroom windows, 
which looked westward on the garden, were a great height from 
the ground, and the building had a Gothic character. 

Still there was much to justify the term cottage. The door, 
which looked southward on the road, was at the side of the 
building, and opened, not into a hall, but into the one large 
sitting-room, which was thirty feet long and twenty-five feet 
broad, and instead of a plaster ceiling there were massive joists, 
which Hope had gilded and painted till they were a sight to 
behold. Another cottage feature: the walls were literally clothed 
with verdure and colours; in front, huge creeping geraniums, 
jasmine, and Virginia creepers hid the brick-work; and the 


western walls, to use the words of a greater painter than 
ourselves, were 


“ Quite overcanopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine.” 


In the next place, the building stood in a genuine cottage- 
garden. It was close to the road. The southern boundary was 
plain oak paling, made of upright pieces which Hope had varnished 
so that the colour was now a fine amber ; the rest of the boundary 


was a quickset hedge, in the western division of which stood an 
enormous oak-tree, hollow at the back. And the garden was fair 
with humble flowers—pinks, sweet-williams, crimson nasturtiums, 
double daisies, lilies, and tulips; but flower-beds shared the 
garden with friendly cabbages, potatoes, onions, carrots, and 
asparagus, 

To this humble but pleasant abode Hope conducted his 
daughter, and insisted upon her lying down on the sofa in the 
sitting-room. Then he ordered the woman who kept the house 
for him to prepare the spare bedroom, which looked into the 
garden, and to cut some of the sweet-smelling flowers. He 
himself had much to say to his daughter, and, above all, to 
demand her explanation of the awkward circumstances that had 
been just revealed. But she had received a great shock, and, like 
most manly men, he had a great consideration for the weakness 
of women, and his paternal heart said, “ Let her have an hour or 
two of absolute repose before I subject her to any trial whatever.” 
So he opened the window to give her air, enjoining her most 
strictly not to move, but even to go to sleep if she could ; and then 
he put on his shooting coat, with large inside pockets, to go and 
buy her a little wine—a thing he never touched himself—and 
what other humble delicacies the village afforded. He walked 
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briskly away from his door without the least idea that all his 
movements were watched from a hiding-place upon his own 
premises, no other than the great oak-tree, hollow and open at 
the back, in which Leonard Monckton had bored two peep-holes, 
and was now ensconced there watching him. 

Hope had not gone many yards from his own door when he 
was confronted by one of those ruffians who, by their way of 
putting it, are the eternal butt of iniquitous people and iniquitous 
things, namely, honest men, curse them! and the law, confound it ! 
This was no other than that Ben Burnley, who being a miner, 
had stuck half-way between Devonshire and Durham, and had 
been some months in Bartley’s mine. He opened on Hope in 
a loud voice, and dialect which we despair of conveying with 
absolute accuracy. 

“Mr. Hope, sir, they won’t let me go down t’ mine.” 

“No; you're discharged.” 

“ Who by ?” 

“ By me.” 

“What for?” 

“ For smoking in the mine, in spite of three warnings.” 

“ Me smoking in t’ mine! Who telt you yon lie?” 

“You were seen to pick the lock of your Davy-lamp, and that 
put the mine in danger. Then you were seen to light your pipe 
at the bare light, and that put it in worse peril.” 

“That’s a lie. What mak’s yer believe my skin’s nowt to me? 
It’s all one as it is to them liars that would rob me of my bread 
out of clean spite.” 

“Tt’s the truth, and proved by four honest witnesses. There 
are a hundred and fifty men and twenty ponies in that mine, and 
their lives must not be sacrificed by one two-legged brute that 
won’t hear reason. You are discharged and paid; so be good 
enough to quit the premises and find work elsewhere ; and Lord 
help your employer, whoever he is!” 

Hope would waste no more time over this fellow. He turned 
his back, and went off briskly on his more important errand. 

Burnley shook his fist at him, and discharged a volley of 
horrible curses after him. Whilst he was thus raging after the 
man that had done his duty he heard a satirical chuckle. He 
turned his head, and, behold! there was the sneering face of his 
fellow jail-bird Monckton. [Burnley started. 

“Yes, mate,” said Monckton, “it is me. And what sort ofa 
pal are you, that couldn’t send me a word to Portland that you 
had dropped on to this rascal Hope? You knew I was after him. 
You might have saved me the trouble, you selfish brute.” 
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Burnley submitted at once to the ascendency of Monckton ; he 
hung his head, and muttered. “I am no scholard, to write to 
folk.” 

“You grudged a joey to a bloke to write for you. Now I 
suppose you expect me to be a good pal to you again, all the same ?” 

“Why not?” said Burnley. “He is poison to you as well as 
to me. He gave you fourteen years’ penal: you told me so at 
Portland ; let’s be revenged on him.” 

“What else do you think I am here for, you fool? But empty 
revenge, that’s child’s play. The question is, can you do what 
you are told?” 

“Ay, if I see a chance of revenge. Why, I always did what 
you told me.” 

“Very well, then ; there’s nothing ripe yet.” 

“Yer don’t mean I am to wait a year for my revenge.” 

“You will have to wait an opportunity. Revenge is like other 
luxuries, there’s a time for it. Do you think I am such a fool as 
to go in for blindfold revenge, and get lagged or stretched? Not 
for Joseph, nor for you either, Benjamin. I'll tell you what, 
though, I think this will be a busy day; it must be a busy day. 
That old fox Bartley has found out his blunder before now, and 
he'll try something on; then the Cliffords, they won’t go to sleep 
on it.” 

“T don’t know what yer talking about,” says Burnley. 

“Remain in your ignorance, Ben. The best instrument is a 
blind instrument; you shall have your revenge soon or late.” 

“Let it be soon, then.” 

“In the meantime,” said Monckton, “have you got any 
money ?” 

“ Got my wages.” 

“That will do for you to-day. Go to the public-house and get 
half-drunk.” 

“ Half-drunk ? ” 

“ Half-drunk! Don’t I speak plain ?” 

“Miners,” said Burnley candidly, “never get half-drunk in t’ 
county Durham. They are that the best part of their time.” 

“ Then you get half-drunk, neither more nor less, or I'll discharge 
you as Hope has done, and that will be the worse discharge of the 
two for you. When you are half-drunk come here directly, and 
hang about this place. No; you had better be under that tree in 
the middle of the field there, and pretend to be sleeping off your 
liquor. Come, mizzle!” 

When he had packed off Burnley, he got back into his hiding- 
place, and only just in time, for Hope came back again upon the 
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wings of love, and Grace, whose elastic nature had revived, saw 
him coming, and came out to meet him. Hope scolded her 
gently: why had she got off the sofa when repose was so 
necessary for her? 

“ You are mistaken, dear father,” said she. “Iam wonderfully 
strong and healthy; I never fainted away in my life, and my 
mind will not let me rest at present—I have been longing so for 
my father.” 

“Ah, precious word!” murmured Hope. “Keep saying that 
word to me, darling. Oh, the years that I have pined for 
it!” 

“ Dear father, we will make up for all those years. Oh, papa, 
let us not part again, never, never, not even for a day!” 

“My child, we never will. What am I saying? I shall have 
to give you back to one who has a stronger claim than I—to your 
husband.” 

“My husband ? ” said Mary, turning pale. 

“ Yes,” said Hope; “for you know you have a husband. Oh, 
I heard a few words there before I interfered; but it’s not to me 
you'll say, ‘I don’t know. That was good enough for Bartley 
and a lot of strangers. Come, Grace dear, take my arm; have no 
concealments from me. Trust to a father’s infinite love, even if 
you have been imprudent or betrayed ; but that’s a thing I shall 
never believe except from your lips. Take a turn with me, my 
child: since you cannot lie down and rest, a little air, and gentle 
movement on your father’s arm, and close to your father’s heart, 
will be the next best thing for you.” Then they walked to and 
fro like lovers. 

“Why, Grace, my child,” said he, “ of course I understand it 
all. No doubt you promised to keep your marriage secret, or had 
some powerful reason for withholding it from strangers; and 
indeed, why should you reveal such a secret to insolence or to 
mere curiosity? But you will tell the truth to me, your father, 
and your best friend; you will tell me you are a wife.” 

“Father,” said Mary, trembling, and her eyes roved as if she 
was looking out for the means of flight. 

Hope saw this look, and it made him sick at heart, for he had 
lived too long, and observed too keenly, not to know that in- 
nocence and purity are dangers, and are more often protected by 
the safeguards of society than by themselves. 

“ Oh, my child,” said he, “ anything is better than this suspense! 
Why do you not answer me? Why do you torture me? Are 
you Walter Clifford’s wife ?” 

Mary began to pant and sob. “Oh, papa, have patience with 
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me. You do not know the danger. Wait till he comes back. I 
dare not; I cannot.” 

“Then, by Heaven, he shall!” 

He dropped her arm, and his countenance became terrible. 
She clung to him directly. 

“No, no; wait till I have seen him. He will be back this very 
evening. Do not judge hastily; and oh, papa, as you love your 
child, do not act rashly.” 

“T shall act firmly,” was Hope’s firm reply. ‘“ You have come 
from a sham father to a real one, and you will be protected as well 
as loved. This lover has forbidden you to confide in your father 
(he did not know that I was your father, but that makes no 
difference) ; it looks very ugly, and if he has wronged you he shall 
do you justice, or I will have his life.” 

“Oh, papa,” screamed Mary, “his life? Why, mine is bound 
up in it.” 

“JT fear so,” said Hope. “But what’s our life to us without our 
honour, especially toa woman? He is the true Cain that destroys 
a pure virgin.” 

Then he put both his hands on her shoulder, and said, “ Look 
at me, Grace.” She looked at him full with eyes as brave as a 
lion’s and as gentle as a gazelle’s. 

In a moment his senses enlightened him beyond the power of 
circumstances to deceive. 

“It’s a lie,” said he; “men are always lying and circumstances 
deceiving; there is no blush of shame upon these cheeks, no sin 
nor frailty in these pure eyes. You are his wife.” 

“Tam!” cried Grace, unable to resist any longer. 

“Thank God!” cried Hope, and father and daughter were locked 
that moment in a tender embrace. 

“Yes, papa, you shall know all, and then I shall have to fall on 
my knees and ask you not to punish one I love—for—a fault 
committed years ago. You will have pity on us both. Walter 
and I were married at the altar, and I am his wife in the eyes 
of Heaven. But, oh, papa, I fear I am not his lawful wife.” 

“Not his lawful wife, child! Why, what nonsense !” 

“T would to Heaven it was; but this morning I learned for the 
first time that he had been married before. Oh, it was years ago ; 
but she is alive.” 

“Impossible! He could not be so base.” 

“Papa,” said Mary, very gravely, “I have seen the certifi- 
cate.” 

“ The certificate!” said Hope in dismay. ‘“ What certificate ?” 

“ Of the Registry Office. It was shown me by a gentleman she 
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sent expressly te warn me; she had no idea that Walter and I 
were married, but she had heard somehow of our courtship. I try to 
thank her, and I tried, and always will, to save him from a prison 
and his family from disgrace.” 

“ And sacrifice yourself? ” cried Hope, in agony. 

“T love him,” said Mary, “and you must spare him.” 

“T will have justice for my child.” 

Grace was in such terror lest her father should punish Walter, 
that she begged him to consider whether in sacrificing herself she 
really had not been unintentionally wise. What could she gain 
by publishing that she had married another woman’s husband? 
“Thave lost my husband,” said she, ‘but I have found my father. 
Oh, take me away and let me rest my broken heart upon yours, 
far from all who know me. Every wound seems to be cured in 
this world, and if time won’t cure this my wound, even with my 
father’s help, the grave will.” 

“Oh, misery!” cried Hope; “do I hear such words as these 
from my child just entering upon life and all its joys?” 

“Hush, papa,” said Grace ; “there is that man.” 

That man was Mr. Bartley. He looked very much distressed, 
and proceeded at once to express his penitence. 


Cuarrer XIX. 
A WOMAN OUTWITS TWO MEN. 


“Ou, Mary, what canI say! I was simply mad—stung into a fury 
by that foul-mouthed ruffian. Mary, I am deeply sorry, and tho- 
roughly ashamed of my violence and my cruelty, and I implore you 
to think of the very many happy years we have spent together 
without an angry word—not that you ever deserved one. Let us 
silence all comments ; return to me as the head of my house and 
the heiress of my fortune; you will bind Mr. Hope to me still 
more strongly; he shall be my partner, and he will not be so 
selfish as to ruin your future.” 

“Ay,” said Hope, “that’s the same specious argument you 
tempted me with fifteen yearsago. But she was a helpless child 
then; she is a woman now, and can decide for herself. As for 
me, I will not be your partner. I have a small royalty on your 
coal, and that is enough for me ; but Grace shall do as she pleases. 
My child, will you go to the brilliant future that his wealth can 
secure you, or share my modest independence, which will need all 


my love to brighten it? Think before you answer; your own 
future life depends upon yourself.” 
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With this he turned his back and walked for some distance 
very stoutly, then leaned upon the palings with his back toward 
Grace; but even a back can speak, and the young lady looked at 
him and her eyes filled; then she turned them towards Bartley, 
and those clear eyes dried as if the fire in the heart had scorched 
them. 

“Tn the first place, sir,” said she, with a cold and cutting voice, 
very unusual to her, “my name is not Mary, it is Grace ; and be 
assured of this, if there was not another roof in all the world to 
shelter me, if I was helpless, friendless, and fatherless, I would 
die in the nearest ditch rather than set my foot in the house from 
which I was thrust out with shame and insult such as no lady 
ever yet forgave. But, thank Heaven, I am not at your mercy at 
all. He to whom nature has drawn me all these years is my 
father— Oh, papa, come to me; is it for you to stand aloof? 
It is into your hands, with all the trust and love you have earned 
so well from your poor Grace, I give my love, my veneration, and 
my heart and soul for ever.” Then she flung herself panting on 
his bosom, and he cried over her. The next moment he led her 
to the house, where he made her promise to repose now after this 
fresh trial; and, indeed, he would have followed her, but Bartley 
implored him so piteously for the sake of old times not to refuse 
him one word more, that he relented so far as to come out to him, 
though he felt it was a waste of time. 

He said, “Mr. Bartley, it’s no use; nothing can undo this 
morning’s work; our paths lie apart. From something Walter 
Clifford let fall one day, I suspect he is the person you robbed, 
and induced me to rob, of a large fortune.” 

“ Well, what is he to you? Have pity upon me; be silent, and 
name your own price.” 

“Wrong Walter Clifford with my eyes open? He is the last 
man in the world that I would wrong in money matters. I have 
got a stern account against him, and I will begin it by speaking 
the truth and giving him back his own.” 

Here the interview was interrupted by an honest miner, one 
Jim Davies. He came in hurriedly, and, like people of that class, 
thrust everybody else’s business out of his way. “ You are 
wanted at the mine, Mr. Hope. The shoring of the old works is 
giving way, and there’s a deal of water collecting in another part.” 

“Tl come at once,” said Hope; “ the men’s lives must not be 
endangered. Have the cage ready.” Jim walked away. 

Hope turned to Bartley. 

“Pray understand, Mr. Bartley, that this is my last visit to 
your mine.” 
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“One moment, Hope,” cried Bartley in despair. “We have 
been friends so long, surely you owe me something.” 

"-." 

“ Well, then, I'll make you rich for life if you will but let Mary 
return to me and only just be silent; speak neither for me nor 
against me; surely that is not much for an old friend to ask. 
What is your answer ?” 

— I will speak the truth, and keep my conscience and my 
child.” 

This answer literally crushed Bartley. His very knees knocked 
together; he leaned against the palings sick at heart. He saw 
that Colonel Clifford would extort not only Walter’s legacy, but 
what the lawyers call the mesne profits—that is to say, the 
interest and the various proceeds from the fraud during fourteen 
years. 

Whilst he was in this condition of bodily collapse and mental 
horror, a cold cynical voice dropped icicles, so to speak, into his 
ear : 

“In a fix, governor, eh? The girl won’t come back, and Hope 
won’t hold his tongue.” 

Bartley looked round in amazement and saw the cadaverous 
face and diabolical sneer of Leonard Monckton. Fourteen years 
and evil passions had furrowed that bloodless cheek; but there 
was no mistaking the man. It was a surprise to Bartley to see 
him there, and be spoken to by a knave who had tried to rob him ; 
but he was too full of his immediate trouble to think much of 
minor things. 

“ What do you know about it?” said he roughly. 

“T'll tell you,” said Monckton coolly. 

He then walked in a most leisurely way to the gate that led 
into the meadow, whose eastern boundary was Hope’s quickset 
hedge, and he came in the same leisurely way up to Mr. Bartley, 
and leaned his back, with his hands behind him, with perfect 
effrontery, against the palings. 

“T know all,” said he. “I overheard you in your office 
fourteen years ago, when you changed children with Hope.” 

Bartley uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“And I’ve been hovering about here all day, and watched the 
little game, and now I am fly, and no mistake.” 

Bartley threw up his hands in dismay: “Then it’s all over; I 
am doubly ruined. I can not hope to silence you both.” 

“ Don’t speak so loud, governor.” 

“Why not?” said Bartley. “Others will, if I don’t.” He 
lowered his voice for all that, and wondered what was coming. 
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“Listen to me,” said Monckton, exchanging his cynical manner 
for a quiet and weighty one. 

Bartley began to wonder and look at him with a sort of awe. 
The words now dropped out of Monckton’s thin lips as if they 
were chips of granite, so full of meaning was every syllable, and 
Bartley felt it. 

“Tt’s not so bad as it looks. There are only two men that 
know you are a felon.” 

Bartley winced visibly. 

“Now, one of those men is to be bought”—Bartley lifted his 
head with a faint gleam of hope at that—“ and the other—has 
gone—down a coal mine.” 

“What good will that do me?” 

The villain paused and looked Bartley in the face. 

“That depends. Suppose you were to offer me what you 
offered Hope, and suppose Hope—was never—to come up— 
again.” 

“No such luck,” said Bartley, shaking his head sorrow- 
fully. 

“Luck?” said Monckton contemptuously ; “ we make our own 
luck. Do you see that vagabond lying under the tree? That's 
Ben Burnley.” 

“ Ah!” said Bartley; “the ruffian Hope discharged.” 

“The same, and a man that is burning to be revenged on him. 
He’s your luck, Mr. Bartley. I know the man, and what he has 
done in a mine before to-day.” 

Then he drew near to Bartley’s ear, and hissed into it these 
fearful words : 

“Send him down the mine; promise him five hundred 
pounds—if William Hope—never comes up again—and William 
Hope never will.” 

Bartley drew back aghast. “ Assassination!” he cried ; and 
by a generous impulse of horror he half fled from the tempter. 
But Monckton followed him up, and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Hush,” said he; “ you are getting too near that window, and 
it is open. Let me see there’s nobody inside.” 

He looked in. There was nobody. Grace was upstairs, but it 
did so happen that she came into the room soon after. 





“Nothing of the kind. Accident. Accidents will happen in - 


mines, and, talking of luck, this mine was declared dangerous this 
very day.” 

“No, no!” groaned Bartley, trembling in every limb. “It’s a 
horrible crime ; I dare not risk it.” 
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“It is but a risk. The alternative 
indicted for fraud by the Cliffords.” 
Bartley groaned. 
“They'll live in your house, they'll revel in your money, while 
you wear a cropped head—and a convict dress—in a stone cell at 
Portland.” 


“No, never!” screamed Bartley. “Man, man, you are tempting 
me to my perdition.” 

“IT am saving you. Just consider—where is the risk? It is 
only an accident, and who will suspect you? Men don’t ruin 
their own mines. Here, just let me call him.” 

Bartley made a faint gesture to forbid it, but Monckton pre- 
tended to take that as an assent. 

“ Hi, Ben,” he cried, “ come here.” 

“No, no!” cried Bartley; “Tll have nothing to do with 
him.” 

“Well,” said Monckton, “then don’t, but hear what he has got 
to say ; he’ll tell you how easily accidents happen in a mine.” 

Then Burnley came in, but stood at some distance. Bartley 
turned his back upon them both, and edged away from them a 
little; but Monckton stood between the two men, determined to 
bring them together. 

“ Ben,” said he, “ Mr. Bartley takes you on again at my request ; 
no thanks to Mr. Hope.” 

“No, curse him; I know that.” 

“Talking of that, Ben, how was it that you got rid of that 
troublesome overseer in the Welsh colliery ?” 

Ben started and looked aghast for a moment, but soon recovered 
himself, and told his tale of blood, with a strange mixture of 
satisfaction and awe, washing his hands in the air nervously all 
the time. 

“ Well, you see, sir, we put some gun-cotton in a small canister, 
with a fuse cut to last four minutes, and hid it in one of the old 
workings the men had left; then they telt t’ overseer they thowt 
t’ water was coming in by quickly. He got there just in time ; 
and what with t’ explosion, fire-damp, and fallen coal, we never 
saw t’ overseer again.” 

“Dear me!” said Monckton; “and Mr. Hope has gone down 
the mine expressly to inspect old workings. Is it not a strange 
coincidence? Now, if such an accident was to befall Mr. 
Hope it’s my belief Mr. Bartley would give you five hundred 
pounds.” 

Bartley made no reply ; the perspiration was pouring down his 
face, and he looked a picture of abject guilt and terror. 
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Monckton looked at him, and decided for himself. He went 
softly, like a cat, to Ben Burnley, and said, “ If an accident does 
occur, and that man never comes up again, you are to have five 
hundred pounds.” 

“Five hundred pounds!” shouted Ben. “I'll dot’ job. Nay, 
nay, but,” said he—and his countenance fell—* they will not let 
me go down the mine.” 

The diabolical agent went cat-like to Bartley. 

“Please give me a written order to let this man go to work 
again in the mine.” 

Bartley trembled and hesitated, but at last took out his pocket- 
book, and wrote on a leaf: 





“ Take Burnley on again. 
“ R. Bartiey.” 


Whilst writing it his hand shook, and when it was written he 
would not tear it out. He panted and quivered, and was as pale 
as ashes, and said, “ No, no, it’s a death-warrant ; I cannot;” an‘ 
his trembling hand tried to convey the note-book back to his 
pocket, but it fell from his shaking fingers, and Monckton took 
it up, and quietly tore the leaf out, and took it across to Burnley, 
in spite of a feeble gesture the struggling wretch made to detain 
him. He gave Ben the paper, and whispered, “ Be off, before he 
changes his mind.” 

“You'll hear of an accident in the mine before the day’s over,” 
said Burnley ; and he went off without a grain of remorse under 
the double stimulus of revenge and lucre. 

“He'll do it,” cried Monckton triumphantly, “and Hope will 
end his days in the Bartley mine.” 

These words were hardly out of his lips when Grace Hope walked 
out of the house, pale, and with her eyes gleaming, and walked 
rapidly past them. She had nothing on her head but a white 
handkerchief that was tied under her chin. Her appearance and 
her manner struck the conspirators with terror. Bartley stood 
aghast, but the more resolute villain seized her as she passed him. 
She was not a bit frightened at that, but utterly amazed. It was 
a public road. 

“How dare you touch me, you villain!” she cried. “Let me 
go. Ah, I shall know you again, with your face like a corpse and 
your villainous eyes. Let me go, or I’ll have you hung.” 

“Where are you going?” said Bartley, trembling. 

“To my father,” 

“He is not your father; it is a conspiracy. You must come 
home with me.” 
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“Never!” cried Grace, and by a sudden and violent effort she 

flung Monckton off. 
But Bartley, mad with terror, seized her that moment, and 

gave Monckton time to recover and seize her again by the arm. 

“You are not of age,” cried Bartley; “you are under my 
authority, and you shall come home with me.” 

“No, no!” cried Grace. “Help! help! murder! help!” 

She screamed and struggled so violently that with all their 
efforts they could hardly hold her. Then the devil Monckton 
began to cry louder still: “ She’s mad, she’s mad ; help! to secure 
a mad woman.” ‘This terrified Grace Hope. She had read of the 
villainies that had been done under cover of that accusation, 
which indeed has too often prevented honest men from interfering 
with deeds of lawless violence. But she had all her wits about 
her, woman’s wit included. She let them drag her past the 
cottage door. Then she cried out with delight: “ Ah, here is my 
father.” They followed the direction of her eye, and relaxed 
their grasp. Instantly she drew her hands vigorously downward, 
got clear of them, gave them each a furious push that sent them 
flying forward, then darted back through the open door, closed it, 
and bolted it inside just as Monckton, recovering himself, quickly 
dashed furiously against it —in vain. 

The quick-witted villain saw the pressing danger in a 
moment: “ To the back door, or we are lost!” he yelled. Bartley 
dashed round to that door with a cry of dismay. 

But Grace was before him just half a minute. She ran through 
the house. 

Alas! the infernal door was secure. The woman had locked it 
when she went out. Grace came flying back to the front, and 
drew the bolt softly. But as she did so she heard a hammering, 
and found the door was fast. Unluckily Hope’s tool basket was 
on the window-ledge, and Monckton drove a heavy nail obliquely 
through the bottom of the door, and it wasimmovable. Then 
Grace slipped with cat-like step to the window, and had her hand 
on the sill to vault clean out into the road; she was perfectly 
capable, it being one of her calisthenic exercises. But here again 
her watchful enemy encountered her. He raised his hammer as 
if to strike her hand—though perhaps he might not have gone 
that length—but she was a woman, and drew back at that cruel 
gesture. Instantly he closed the outside shutters; he didn’t 
trouble about the window, but these outside shutters he proceeded 
to nail up; and, as the trap was now complete, he took his time, 


and by natural reaction from his fears, he permitted himself to 
exult a little. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Hope, for the use of your tools.” (Rat-tat.) 
“There, my little bird, you’re caged.” (Rat-tat-tat.) “Did you 
really think” (rat-tat) “two men” (rat-tat-tat) “were to be 
beaten by one woman ?” 

The prisoner thus secured, he drew aside with justifiable pride 
to admire his work. This action enabled him to see the side of 
the cottage he had secured so cleverly in front and behind, and 
there was Grace Hope coming down from her bedroom window. 
She had tied two crimson curtains together by a useful knot 
which is called at sea a fisherman’s bend ; fastened one end to the 
bed or something, and she was coming down this extemporised rope 
hand over hand alternately with as much ease and grace as if she 
was walking down marble steps. Monckton flung his arm and 
body wildly over the paling, and grabbed her with his finger-ends. 
She gave a spang with her heels against the wall, and took a bold 
leap away from him into a tulip bed ten feet distant at least. 
He yelled to Bartley, “To the garden!” and, not losing a moment, 
flung his leg over the paling to catch her with Bartley’s help in 
this new trap. Grace dashed on without a moment’s hesitation 
at the quickset hedge. She did not run up to it and hesitate, like 
a woman, for it was not to be wriggled through: she went at it 
with the momentum and impetus of a racehorse, and through it 
as if it was made of blotting-paper, leaving a wonderfully small 
hole, but some shreds of her dress, end across the meadow at a 
pace that neither Bartley nor Monckton, men past their prime, 
could hope to rival even if she had not got the start. They gazed 
aghast at one another; at the premises so suddenly emptied as 
if by magic; at the crimson curtain floating like a banner, and 
glowing beautifully amongst the green creepers; and at that 
flying figure, with her hair that glittered in the sun, and streamed 
horizontal in the wind with her velocity, flying to the mine to 
save William Hope, and give these baffled conspirators a life of 
penal servitude. 


Carter XX, 
CALAMITY. 

Tue baffled conspirators saw Grace Hope bound over a stile like a 
deer and dash up to the mine; then there was a hurried colloquy, 
and some men were seen to start from the mine and run towards 
Hope’s cottage. What actually took place was this: she arrived 
panting, and begged to be sent down the mine at once; the 
deputy said, “ You cannot, Miss, without an order from Mr. Hope.” 

“T am his daughter, sir,” said she ; “he has claimed me from 
Mr. Bartley this day.” 
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At that word the man took off his hat to her. 

' “Let me down this instant, there’s a plot to fire the mine, and 
destroy my dear father.” 

“A plot to fire the mine!” said the man, all aghast. “Why ? 
Who by? Hi! cage ready there!” 

“One Burnley, but he’s bribed by a stranger. Send me down 
to warn my father; but you run and seize that villain; you 
cannot mistake him. He wears a light suit of tweed, all one 
colour. He has very black eyebrows, and a face like a corpse, and 
a large gold ring on the little finger of his right hand. You will 
find him somewhere near my father’s cottage. Neither you nor I 
have a moment to lose.” 

Then the deputy called three more men, and made for Hope’s 


cottage, while Grace went down in the cage. 
* * * * * * 


Bartley fled in mortal terror to his own house, and began to 
pack up his things to leave the country. Monckton withdrew to 
the clump of fir trees, and from that thin shelter watched the 
mine, intending to levant as soon as he should see Hope come up 
safe and sound; but when he saw three or four men start from the 
mine and run across to him, he took the alarm and sought the 
thicker shelter of a copse hard by. It was very thick cover, good 


for temporary concealment ; but he soon found it was so narrow that 
he couldn’t emerge from it on either side without being seen at 
once, and his quick wit told him that Grace had denounced him, 
and probably described him accurately to the miners: he was in 
mortal terror, but not unprepared for this sort of danger. The 
first thing he did was to whip off his entire tweed suit and turn it 
inside out ; he had had it made on purpose: it was a thin tweed, 
doubled with black kerseymere, so that this change was a down- 
right transformation. Then he substituted a black tie for a 
coloured one, whipped out a little mirror and his hare’s-foot, &c., 
browned and coloured his cheek, put on an admirable grey wig, 
whiskers, moustache and beard, and partly whitened his eyebrows, 
and hobbled feebly out of the little wood an infirm old man. 
Presently he caught sight of his gold ring. “Ah!” said he, “she 
is a sharp girl; perhaps she noticed that in the struggle?” He 
took it off, and was going to put it in his pocket, but thought 
better of that, and chucked it into a ditch. Then he made for the 
village. The pursuers hunted about the house and, of course, 
didn’t find him; but, presently one of them saw him crossing a 
meadow not far off, so they ran towards him and hailed him: 

“Hi! mister!” 

He went feebly on and did not seem to hear; then they hailed 
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him again and ran towards him. Then he tnrned and stopped, 
and, seeing men running towards him, took out a large pair of 
round spectacles, and put them on to'look at them. By this 
artifice, that which in reality completed his disguise seemed but a 
natural movement in an old man to see better who it was that 
wanted him. 

“What be you doing here?” said the man. 

“Well, my good man,” said Monckton, affecting surprise, “I 
have been visiting an old friend, and now I’m going home again. 
I hope I am not trespassing. Is not this the way to the village ?. 
They told me it was.” 

“That's right enough,” said the deputy, “but by the way you 
come you must have seen him.” 

“No, sir,” said Monckton, “I haven’t seen anybody except one 
gentleman that came through that wood there as I passed it.” 

“* What was he like, sir ? ” 

“Well, I didn’t take particular notice, and he passed me all in 
a hurry.” 


“That would be the man,” said the deputy. “ Had he a very 
pale face ?” 


“Not that I remarked; he seemed rather heated with 
running.” 

“ How was he dressed, sir? ” 

“ Oh, like many of the young people; all of one pattern.” 

“ Light or dark?” 

“Light, I think.” 

“Was it a tweed suit?” 

“T almost think it was. What had he been doing? Anything 
wrong? He seemed to me to be rather scared like.” 

“Which way did he go, sir?” 

“T think he made for that great house, sir.” 

“ Come on,” said the deputy, and he followed this treacherous 
indication, hot in pursuit. 

Monckton lost no time. He took off twenty years, and reached 
the Dun Cow as an old acquaintance. He hired the one vehicle 
the establishment possessed, and was off like a shot to Derby; 
thence he despatched a note to his lodgings to say he was 
suddenly called to town, but should be back in a week. Not that 
he ever intended to show his face in that neighbourhood again. 

Nevertheless events occurred that stopped both his flight and 
Bartley’s, and yet broke up their unholy alliance. 

It was Hope’s final inspection of the Burtley mine, and he 
took things in order. Months ago a second shaft had been sunk 
by his wise instructions, and but for Bartley’s parsimony would 
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have been now completed. Hope now ascertained how many feet 
it was short, and noted this down for Bartley. 

Then, still inspecting, he went to the other extremity of the 
mine, and reached a sort of hall or amphitheatre much higher 
than the passages. This was a centre with diverging passages 
on one side, but closed on the other. Two of these passages led 
by oblique routes to those old works, the shoring of which had 
been reported unsafe. 

This amphitheatre was now a busy scene: empty trucks being 
pushed off, full trucks being pushed on, all the men carrying 
lighted lanterns that wavered and glinted like “ wills o’ the wisp.” 
Presently a bell rung, and a portion of the men, to whom this 
was a signal, left off work and began to put on their jackets and 
to await the descent of the cage to take up in parties. At this 
moment Hope met, to his surprise, a figure that looked like 
Ben Burnley. He put up his lamp to see if he was right, and 
Ben Burnley it was. The ruffian had the audacity to put up his 
lamp, as if to scrutinise the person who examined him. 

“Did I not discharge you?” said Hope. 

“ Ay, lad!” said Ben. “ But your master put me on again.” 
With that he showed Bartley’s order and signature. 

Hope bit his lips, but merely said, “He will rue it.” Burnley 
sidled away; but Hope cried to one or two men who were 
about : 

“Keep a sharp look-out on him, my men: your lives are not 
safe whilst he’s in the mine.” 

Burnley leaned insolently against a truck and gave the men 
nothing to observe; the next minute in bustled the honest miner, 
at whose instance Hope had come down the mine, and begged 
him to come and visit the shoring at once. 

Hope asked if there were any other men there; the miner 
replied in the negative. 

“Very well, then,” said Hope, “Ill just take one look at the 
water here, and I’ll be at the shoring in five minutes.” 

Unfortunately this unwary statement let Burnley know exactly 
what to do ; he had already concealed in the wood-work a canister 
of dynamite and a fuse to it to last about five minutes. He now 
wriggled away under cover of Hope’s dialogue and lighted the 
fuse, then he came flying back to get safe out of the mine, and 
leave Hope in his death-trap. 

But in the meantime Grace Hope came down in the cage, and 


caught sight of her father and came screaming to him: “ Father! 
father !” 


“You here, my child?” 
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“There’s a plot to murder you! A man called Burnley is to 
cause an explosion at the old works just as you visit them.” 

“An explosion,” cried Hope, “and fire-damp about! One 
explosion will cause fifty. Ring the bell—here men, danger!” 

Then there was a rush of men. 

“ Ben Burnley is firing the mine.” 

There was a yell of fury; but a distant explosion turned it to 
one of dismay. Hope caught his daughter up in his arms, and 
put her into a cavity. 

“Fly, men, to the other part of the mine,” he cried. 

There was a louder explosion. In ran Burnley terrified at his 
own work, and flying to escape. Hope sprang out upon him: 
“No you don’t—living or dead—you are the last to leave this 
mine.” 

Burnley struggled furiously, but Hope dashed him down at his 
feet. Just as a far more awful explosion than all took place, one 
side of that amphitheatre fell in and the very earth heaved. 
The corner part of the shaft fell in upon the cage and many poor 
miners who were hoping to escape by it; but those escaped for 
the present who had obeyed Hope’s order and fled to another part 
of the mine, and when the stifling vapours drifted away there 
stood Hope pale as death, but strong as iron, with the assassin at 
his feet ; and poor Grace crouching and quivering in her recess. 
Their fate now awaited these three: a speedy death by choke- 
damp; or a slow death by starvation; or a rescue from the 
outside under circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, since there 
was but one shaft completed, and that was now closed by a 
mountain of débris, 


Cuaprer XXI. 
BURIED ALIVE. 


Tue explosions so tremendously loud below were but muffled 
sounds at the pit’s mouth, but alas! these muffled sounds and one 
flash of lurid flame that shot up into the air told the tale of 
horror to every experienced pitman and his wife, and the cry of a 
whole village went up to Heaven. 

The calamity spread like wildfire. It soon found its way to 
Clifford Hall, and the deputy ran himself with the news to 
Mr. Bartley. Bartley received it at first with a stony glare, and 
trembled all over; then the deputy, lowering his voice, said, 
“Sir, the worst of it is there is foul play init. There is good 
authority to say that Ben Burnley fired the mine to destroy his 
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betters, and he has done it, for Mr. Hope and Miss Hope that is 
—Miss Bartley that was—are both there.” He added in a broken 
voice, “ And if they are not buried or stifled it will be hard work 
to save them. The mine is a ruin.” 

Bartley delivered a wild scream, and dashed out of the house 
at once; he did not even take his hat ; but the deputy, more self- 
possessed, took one out of the hall and followed him. 

Bartley hurried to the mine and found that several stout 
fellows had gone down with their pickaxes and other tools to 
clear the shaft, but that it must be terribly slow work, so few 
men could work at a time in that narrow space. Bartley 
telegraphed to Derby for a more powerful steam engine and 
experienced engineers, and set another gang to open the new 
shaft to the bottom, and see if any sufferers could be saved that 
way. Whatever he did was wise, but his manner was frenzied. 
None of his people thought he had so much feeling, and more 
than one of the quaking women gave him a kind word; he made 
no reply, he did not even seem to hear. He wandered about the 
mine all night wringing his hands, and at last he was taken home 
almost by force. 

Humanity overpowered prejudice, and Colonel Clifford came to 
the mine to see if he could be of any use to the sufferers. He 
got hold of the deputy and learned from him what Bartley was 
doing. He said he thought that was the best course, as there 
would be division of labour; but, said he, “I am an old cam- 
paigner, and I know that men cannot fight without food, and this 
work will be a fight. How will you house the new comers?” 

“There are forty-seven men missing, and the new. men can 
sleep in their cottages.” 

“That's so,” said the Colonel, “ but there are the wives and the 
children. I shall send sleeping tents and eating tents, and 
provisions enough to feed a battalion. Forty-seven lives,” said 
he, pityingly. 

“Ay, sir,” said the deputy, “and such lives, some of them ; 
for Mr. Hope and Miss Mary Bartley—leastways that is not her 
name now, she’s Mr. Hope’s daughter.” 

“Why, what has she to do with it?” 

“Tam sorry to say, sir, she is down the mine.” 

“God forbid,” said the Colonel, “that noble girl dead, or in 
mortal danger.” 

“She is, sir, and ”—lowering his voice—“ by foul play ;” then 
seeing the Colonel greatly shocked and moved, he said, “and I 
ought not to keep it from you. You are our nearest magistrate ; 
the young lady told me at the pit-mouth she is Mr. Hope’s 
daughter.” 
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“ And so she is.” 

“And she said there was a plot to destroy her father in the 
mine by exploding the old workings he was going to visit. One 
Ben Burnley was to do it, a blackguard that has a spite against 
Mr. Hope for discharging him. But there was money behind 
him, and a villain that she described to us—black eyebrows, a 
face like a corpse, and dressed in a suit of tweed one colour. 
We hoped that she might have been mistaken, or she might 
have warned Mr. Hope in time; but now it is to be seen that 
there was no mistake, and she had not time to warn him. The 
deed is done; and a darker deed was never done, even in the 
dark.” 

Colonel Clifford groaned—after a while he said: “Seize that 
Ben Burnley at once, or he will soon leave this place behind him.” 

“No, he won’t,” said the deputy. “He is in the mine, that is 
one comfort ; and if he comes out alive his life won’t be worth 
much, with the law on one side of the blackguard and Judge 
Lynch on t’ other.” 

“The first thing,” said the Colonel, “is to save these precious 
lives. God help us and them.” 

He then went to the railway, and wired certain leading trades- 
men in Derby for provisions, salt and fresh, on a large scale, and 
for new tents. He had some old ones stored away in his own 
house. He also secured abundance of knives, forks, plates, 
buckets, pitchers, and jugs, and, in short, he opened a commis- 
sariat. He inquired for his son Walter, and why he was so late. 
He could learn nothing but that Walter had mounted a hunter 
and left word with Baker that he should not be home till eight 
o'clock. 

“John,” said the Colonel, solemnly, “I am in great trouble, 
and Walter is in worse, I fear. Let nobody speak to him about 
this accident at the mine till he has seen me.” 


Walter Clifford rode to the Lake Hotel to inquire after the 
bracelet. The landlady told him she had sent her husband over 
with it that day. 


“Confound it,” said Walter; “why, he won’t know who to 
take it to!” 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” said she. “My Sam won’t give it to 
the wrong person, you may be sure.” 

“How do I know that?” said Walter; “and, pray, who did 
you tell him to give it to?” 

“Why, to the lady as was here with you.” 

“ And how the deuce is he to find her? He does not know her 
name. It’s a great pity you could not keep it till I came.” 
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“ Well, sir, you was so long a-coming.” 

“That's true,” said Walter; “let us make the best of it. 
I shall feed my horse, and get home as quickly as I can.” 

However, he knew he would be late, and thought he had better 
go straight home. He sent a telegram to Mary Bartley: “ Land- 
lord gone to you with bracelet,” and this he signed with the 
name of the landlady, but no address. He was afraid to say 
more, though he would have liked to put his wife upon her 
guard; but he trusted to her natural shrewdness. He mounted 
his horse and went straight home, but he was late for dinner, and 
that vexed him a little, for it was a matter Colonel Clifford was 
particular about. He dashed up to his bedroom and began to 
dress all in a hurry. 

John Baker came to him wearing a very extraordinary look, 
and after some hesitation said: “I would not change my clothes 
if I were you, Mr. Walter.” 

“Oh, said Walter, “I am too late, you know; in for a penny, 
in for a pound.” 

“But, sir,” said old John, “the Colonel wants to speak to you 
in the drawing-room.” 

Now Walter was excited with the events of the day, irritated 
by the affront his father had put upon him and Mary, strung up 
by hard riding, &c.; he burst out: “ Well, I shall not go to him ; 
I have had enough of this—badgered and bullied, and my sweet- 
heart affronted—and now I suppose I am to be lectured again ; 
you say I am not well, and bring my dinner up here.” 

“ No, Mr. Walter,” said the old man gravely: “I must not do 
that. Sir, don't you think as you are to be scolded, or the angel 
you love affronted; all that is over for ever. There has been 
many a strange thing happened since you rode out of our stable 
last, but I wish you would go to the Colonel and let him tell you 
all: however, I suppose I may tell you so much as this, that 
your sweetheart is not Mary Bartley at all; she is Mr. Hope’s 
daughter.” 

“ What!” cried Walter, in utter amazement. 

“There is no doubt about it, sir,” said the old man, “and I 
believe it is all out about you and her, but that would not matter, 
for the Colonel he takes it quite different from what you might 
think. He swears by her now. I don’t know really how that 
came about, sir, for I was not there, but when I was dressing the 
Colonel he said to me, ‘John, she’s the grandest girl in England, 
and an honour to her sex, and there is not a drop of Bartley’s 
blood in her.’” 


«.“Oh, he has found that out,” said Walter. “Then I'll go to 
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him like a bird, dear old fellow! So that is what he wanted to 
tell me.” 

“No,” said John Baker gravely. 

“No,” said Walter ; “ what then?” 

“Tt’s trouble.” 

“Trouble,” said Walter, puzzled. 

“Ay, my poor young master,” said Baker tenderly, “ sore 
trouble, such trouble as a father’s heart won’t let me, or any 
man break to you, whilst he lives to doit. I know my master. 
Ever since that fellow Bartley came here we have seen the worst 
of him; now we shall see the best of him. Go to him, dear 
Master Walter. Don’t waste time in talking to old John Baker. 
Go to your father and your friend.” 

Walter Clifford cast a look of wonder and alarm on the old 
man, and went down at once to the drawing-room. His father 
was standing by the fire. He came forward to him with both 
hands, and said: 

“My son!” 

“ Father,” said Walter in a whisper, “ what is it?” 

“ Have you heard nothing ?” 

“Nothing but good news, father—that you approve my chvice.” 

* Ah, John told you that ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And did he tell you anything else ?” 

“No, sir, only that some great misfortune is upon me, and that 
I have my father’s sympathy.” 

* You have,” said the Colonel, “ and would to God I had known 
the truth before. She is not Bartley’s daughter at all; she is 
Hope’s daughter. Her virtue shines in her face; she is noble, 
she is self-denying, she is just, she is brave; and no doubt she 
can account for her being at the Lake Hotel in company with 
some man or other. Whatever that lady says will be the truth. 
That’s not the trouble, Walter; all that has become small by 
comparison. But shall we ever see her sweet face again, or hear 
her voice ?” 

“Father,” said Walter, trembling, “you terrify me. This 
sudden change in your voice that I never heard falter before ; 
some great calamity must have happened. ‘Tell me the worst at 
once.” 

“ Walter,” said the old man, “stand firm; do not despair, for 
there is hope.” 

“ Thank God for that, father ; now tell me all.” 

“Walter, there has been an explosion in the mine—a fearful 
explosion; the shaft has fallen in; there is no getting access to 
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the mine, and all the poor souls confined there are in mortal 
peril. Those who are best acquainted with the mine do not 
think that many of them have been destroyed by the ruin, but 
they tell me these explosions let loose poisonous gases, and so 
now those poor souls are all exposed to three deadly perils— 
choke-damp, fire-damp, and starvation.” 

“It’s pitiable,” said Walter, “ but surely this is a calamity to 
Bartley, and to the poor miners, but not to any one that I love, 
and that you have learned to respect.” 

“My son,” said the Colonel solemnly, ‘the mine was fired by 
foul play.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“It is believed that some rival owner, or else some personal 
enemy of William Hope, bribed a villain to fire some part of the 
mine that Hope was inspecting.” 

“ Great heavens!” said Walter, “can such villains exist? Poor, 
poor Mr. Hope! who would think he had an enemy in the world ?”’ 

“Alas!” said the Colonel, “that is not all. His daughter, it 
seems, overheard the villain bribing the ruffian to commit this 
foul and terrible act, and she flew to the mine directly. She 
despatched some miners to seize that hellish villain, and she went 
down the mine to save her father.” 

“Ah!” said Walter, trembling all over. 

“She has never been seen since.” 

The Colonel’s head sank for a moment on his breast. 

Walter groaned and turned pale. 

“She came too late to save him; she came in time to share his 
fate.” 

Walter sank into a chair, and a deadly pallor overspread his 
face, his forehead, and his very lips. 

The Colonel rushed to the door, and called for help, and in a 
moment John Baker and Mrs. Milton and Julia Clifford were 
round poor Walter’s chair with brandy and ether and salts, and 
every stimulant. He did not faint away; strong men very seldom 
do at any mere mental shock. 

Thescolour came slowly back to his cheeks and his pale lips, 
and his eyes began to fill with horror. The weeping women, and 
even the stout Colonel, viewed with anxiety his return to the full 
consciousness of his calamity. 

“Be brave,” cried Colonel Clifford; ‘“ be a soldier’s son; don’t 
despair; fight; nothing has been neglected. Even Bartley is 
playing the man; he has got another engine coming up, and 


another body of workmen to open the new shaft as well as the 
old one.” 
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“God bless him!” said Walter. 

“And I have an experienced engineer on the road, and the 
things civilians always forget—tents and provisions of all sorts. 
We will set an army to work sooner than your sweetheart, poor 
girl, shall lose her life by any fault of ours.” 

“My sweetheart!” cried Walter, starting suddenly from his 
chair. ‘There, don’t cling to me, women. No man shall head 
that army but I. My sweetheart! God help me—sun’s my 
WIFE!” 
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Jn the Uorwegian Mountains. 
By OSCAR FREDRIK, 


KinG OF SWEDEN AND Norway. 
Translated, with His Majesty’s permission, 


Br CARL SIEWERS. 





Ir you will accompany us on our journey towards the snow-covered 
peaks of the Sogne Mountains yonder, you are welcome! But quick, 
not a moment is to be lost; day is dawning, and we have a long 
journey before us. It is still five stiff Norwegian miles to the coast 
in Bergen’s Stift, although we did two yesterday from the last 
dwelling in the valley of Lom. We ought to be under shelter 
before dusk; the night might be “rough” up yonder among the 
white-capped old peaks, so therefore to horse, and forward ! 

We are compelled to say good-bye to the last Swxter there on the 
silent shores of the deep gloomy mountain lake, a duty which we 
perform with no light heart. How strange the Szter life and dwellings 
appear to the stranger! How poor this long and dark structure 
seems at first sight, and yet how hearty and unexpectedly lavish is 
the hospitality which the simple children of the mountain extend to 
the weary traveller ! 

Milk, warm from the cow, fresh-churned butter, reindeer meat, and 
a couple of delicious trout which we have just seen taken from the 
lake below, form a regal feast indeed; and, spiced with the keen 
appetite which the air up here creates, the meal can only be equalled 
by the luxury of reposing on a soft couch of fresh, fragrant hay. 

On the threshold as we depart, stand the pretty Budejer (dairy 
maids), in the neat costume of the people in the Guldbrandsdal valley, 
nodding a tender farewell to us, and wishing us a hearty “ Lykke paa 
Reisen.” Yes, there they stand, following us with their gaze as we 
proceed along the steep mountain path, till we disappear from view in 
the rocky glen. I said “path.” Well, that is the name assigned to 
it, but never did I imagine the existence of such a riding “ladder,” 
and it may well be necessary to have the peculiar race of mountain 
horses found here, for a rider to get safely to his journey’s end. 

Now the road lies through rapid mountain streams, where the 
roaring waterfall may in an instant sweep man and beast intoa yawn- 


ing abyss below, and now across a precipice, where the lake divides 
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the mountains, and death lurks a yard to your left. Again across 
the steepest slopes, where Nature appears to have amused herself by 
tossing masses of jagged, tottering rocks in heaps, and where no 
ordinary horse’s hoof would find a safe hold. But if you only watch 
these brave and sagacious little animals, how carefully they consider 
the slightest movement and measure the smallest step, they will 
inspire you with the greatest confidence, and you will continue your 
journey on their back without the slightest fear, along the wildest 
path, on the edge of the most awe-inspiring abyss. And should 
one of these excellent cobs stumble, which happened once or 
twice during our ride, it is only on comparatively safe ground, 
where probably the horse does not consider much attention is 
required. 

We now climb still higher; gradually the sound of cow bells and 
the soft melodies from the Lur, (the Norse alpenhorn,) are wafted 
into space, and in return, a sharp chilly gust of wind, called Fjeldsno, 
sweeps along the valley slopes, carrying with it the last souvenir of 
society and civilization. We have long ago left the populated 
districts behind, the mountain Nature stands before us, and surrounds 
us in all its imposing grandeur. The roar of the mighty Bever 
river is the only sound which breaks the impressive silence, and 
even this becomes fainter and fainter as we mount higher and 
higher, and the mass of water decreases and the fall becomes 
steeper and steeper, till at last the big river is reduced to a little 
noisy, foaming brook, skipping from rock to rock, and plunging from 
one ledge to another, twisting its silvery thread into the most 
fantastic shapes. 

The morning had dawned rather dull, which in these altitudes 
means that we had been enveloped in a thick damp mist; but the 
gusts from the snow-fields soon chase the heavy clouds away, and 
seem to sweep them into a heap round the crests of the lofty 
mountains. At last a streak of blue appears overhead, and through 
the rent clouds a faint sunbeam shoots across the high plateau, one 
stronger and more intense follows, a second and third It’s 
clearing ! | 

Oh, what a magnificent spectacle! Never will it fade from my 
recollection ; indelibly it stands stamped on my mind. Before us lies 
a grand glacier, the Smérstabsbreen, from whose icy lap our old 
acquaintance the Bever river starts on his laborious journey to the 
Western Ocean. ‘The bright rays of the noonday sun are playing 
on the burnished surface of the glacier, which now flashes like a 
riviere of the choicest diamonds, now glitters clear and transparent 
as crystal, and now gleams in green and blue like a mass of emeralds 
and sapphires, the rapid transformation of tint being ten times 
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multiplied by the play of the shadow of the clouds fleeting across 
the azure heavens. And above the glacier there towers a gigantic 
mountain with the weird name of “ Fanarauken” (The Devil’s Smoke), 
which may be considered as the solitary vedette of the body of 
peaks which under the name of Horungtinderne forms the loftiest 
part of the Jotun or Sogne Mountains. Some of the slopes of the 
peaks seem covered with white snow, while others stand out in bold 
relief, jet black in colour: somewhat awe-inspiring, with the cold, 
pale-green background which the sky assumes in the regions of 
eternal snow. ‘The crests of the Horungtinderne, some six to 
eight thousand feet above the sea, are steep and jagged, and around 
them the snow-clouds have settled, and when the wind attempts to 
tear them away they twirl upwards, resembling smoking volcanoes, 
which further enhances the strangeness of the scene. 

To our right there are some immense snow-fields, still we are told 
that there is very little snow in the mountains this year! 

Long ago we left the last dwarf birch (Betula nana), six feet in 
height, behind us, and are now approaching the border of eternal 
snow. We reach it, spring from our horses, and are soon engaged in 
throwing snowballs at each other. 

It is the 15th of August, but the air is icy cold; it is more like 
one of those clear, cool spring mornings, so familiar to the Northerner, 
when rude Boreas is abroad, but far more invigorating and entirely 
free from that unpleasant, raw touch which fosters colds and worse 
illnesses. Here disease is unknown, one feels as if drinking the 
elixir of life in every breath, and, whilst the eye can roam freely 
over the immense plateau, the lungs are free to inhale the pure 
mountain air untainted. 

One is at once gay and solemn. Thought and vision soar over 
the immense fields and expand with the extended view, and this 
consciousness is doubly emphasised by the sense of depression we 
have just experienced under the overhanging mountains in the narrow 
Szeter’s valley. One feels as if away from the world one is wont to 
move in, as if parted from life on earth and brought suddenly face 
to face with the Almighty Creator of Nature. One is compelled to 
acknowledge one’s own lowliness and impotence. A snow-cloud, and 
one is buried for ever; a fog, and the only slender thread which 
guides the wanderer to the distant abode of man is lost. 

Never before had I experienced such a sensation, not even during 
a terrific storm in the Atlantic Ocean, or on beholding the desert of 
Sahara from the pyramid of Cheops. In the latter case, I am in 
the vicinity of a populated district and an extensive town, and need 
only turn round to see Cairo’s minarets and citadel in the distance ; 
and again at sea, the ship is a support to the eye, and I am 
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surrounded by many people, who all participate in the very work 
which engages myself ; I seem to a certain extent to carry my home 
with me. Whilst here, on the other hand, I am, as it were, torn 
away from everything dear to me—a speck of dust on the enormous 
snowdrift—and I feel my own impotence more keenly as the Nature 
facing me becomes grander and more gigantic, and whose forces may 
from inaction in an instant be called into play, bringing destruc- 
tion on the fatigued wanderer. But we did not encounter them, 
and it is indeed an exception that any danger is incurred. With 
provisions for a couple of days, sure and resolute guides, enduring 
horses, and particularly bold courage and good temper, all will 
go well. As regards good temper, this is a gift of weleome ani 
gratitude: presents from the mountains to the rare traveller who 
finds his way up here. 

Our little caravan, a most appropriate designation, has certainly 
something very picturesque about it, whether looking at the travellers 
in their rough cloaks, slouched hats and top boots, or our little long- 
haired cobs with their strong sinewy limbs and close-cropped manes, 
or the ponies carrying our traps in a Kléf saddle. 

These sagacious and enduring Kiéf horses are certainly worth 
attention. 

I cannot understand how they support the heavy and bulky 
packages they carry, covering nearly the entire body, and still less 
how they are able to spring, thus encumbered, so nimbly from one 
ledge to another and so adroitly to descend the steep, slippery 
mountain slopes, or so fearlessly wade through the small but deep 
pools—Tjarn—which we so often encounter on our road. The most 
surprising thing is that our Kléf horses always prefer to be in 
the van, yes, even forcing their way to the front, where the path is 
narrowest, and the abyss at its side most appalling, and when they 
gain the desired position they seem to lead the entire party. What 
guides them in their turn? Simply the instinct with which Nature 
has endowed them. 

Life in the mountains, and the daily intimate acquaintance with 
the giant forces of Nature, seem to create something correspond- 
ing in the character of the simple dwellers among the high valleys 
of Norway. As a type I may mention an old reindeer-hunter, whom 
we met in the mountains. Seventy winters had snown on his 
venerable locks, serving only however to ornament his proudly-borne 
head. Leaning on his rough but unerring rifle, motionless as a statue, 
he appears before us on a hill at some distance. Silent and solemn 
is his greeting as we pass, and we see him still yonder, motionless 
as the rocks, which soon hide him from our view. Thus he has to 
spend many a weary hour, even days, in order to earn his scanty 
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living. To me it seemed a hard lot, but he is content—he knows no 
better, the world has not tempted him to discontent. 

Not far from the highest point on our road lies a small stone hut, 
tumble-down, solitary, uninviting, but nevertheless a blessed refuge 
to the traveller who has been caught in rough weather, and I 
should say that the finest hotel in Europe is scarcely entered with 
such feelings of grateful contentment as this wretched Fyeldstue is 
taken possession of by the fatigued, frozen, or strayed traveller. 

We were, however, lucky enough not to be in want of the refuge, 
ag the weather became more and more lovely and the air more trans- 
parent as we ascended. 

About half-way across the mountains we discovered, after some 
search, the horses which had been ordered to meet us here from the 
other side in Bergen’s Stift ; and to order fresh animals to meet one 
half-way when crossing is certainly a wise plan, which I should 
recommend to every one, though I must honestly add that our horses 
did not appear the least exhausted in spite of their four hours’ trot 
yesterday and six to-day, continually ascending. In the open air 
we prepared and did ample justice to a simple fare, and no meal ever 
tasted better. And meanwhile we let our horses roam about and 
gather what moss they could in the mountain clefts. 

After a rest of about two hours we again mount and resume our 
journey with renewed strength. It is still five hours’ journey to our 
destination on the coast. 

We did not think that, after what we had already seen, a fresh 
grand view, even surpassing the former, would be revealed to our 
gaze ; but we were mistaken. 

Anything more grand, more impressive than the view from the last 
eminence, the Oscar’s Houg, before we begin to descend, it is impossible 
to imagine! Before us loom the three Skagastdlstinder, almost the 
loftiest peaks in the Scandinavian peninsula. More than seven 
thousand feet they raise their crests above the level of the sea, and 
they stand yonder as clearly defined as if within rifle-shot, whilst 
they are at least half a day’s journey distant. To their base 
no human being has ever penetrated, their top has never been trodden 
by man. 

And they certainly appear terribly steep; snow cannot gather on 
their slopes, but only festoons the rocks here and there, or hides in 
the crevices, where the all-dispersing wind has lost its force. The 
mountain has a cold steel-grey colour, and around the pointed cones 
snow-clouds move erratically, sometimes gathering in a most fan- 
tastic manner in a mass and again suddenly disappearing, as though 
chased by some invisible power. 


And around us the dark jagged peaks of the Horungtinder, 
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alternating with dazzling snow-fields, which increase in extent to the 
north, thus bespeaking their close proximity to the famous glacier 
of Justedalen. 

Does this complete my picture? No; our glance has only swept 
the sun-bathed heights above, but now it is lowered, sinking with 
terror into yawning abysses, and lost in a gloomy depth, without 
outlines, without limit! A waterfall rushes wildly forward, down- 
wards—whither ? We see it not; we do not know; we can only 
imagine that it plunges into some appalling chasm below. In very 
favourable weather it is said to be possible to see the Ocean—the 
bottom of the abyss—quite plainly from this eminence; we could, 
however, only distinguish its faint outlines, as the sun shone right in 
our eyes. We saw, half “by faith ” however, the innermost creek 
of the Lysterfjord. But remember this creek was rather below than 
before us! 

“Surely it is not intended to descend into this abyss on horse- 
back?” I ask with some apprehension. “ Yes, it is,” responds my 
venerable guide with that inimitable, confidence-creating calmness 
which distinguishes the Norwegian. I involuntarily think compas- 
sionately of my neck. Perhaps the mountaineer observed my 
momentary surprise, as this race is gifted with remarkable keenness ; 
perhaps not. However, I felt a slight flush on my face, and that 
decided me, cotite que cotite, never to dismount, however tempted. And 
of course I did not. 

We had, in fact, no choice. We were bound to proceed by this 
road and no other, unless we desired to return all the way to Guld- 
brandsdalen, miss all our nicely-arranged trips around the Sogne and 
Noeré fjords, and disappoint the steamer waiting for us with our 
carriage and traps. And above all, what an ignominious retreat! 
No; such a thought did not for a moment enter our head. There- 
fore come what may, forward ! 

On a balmy evening, as the rays of the setting sun tint the 
landscape, we find ourselves on the seashore, safe and sound. 

But to attempt a description of the adventurous break-neck, giddy 
descent, I must decline. I can scarcely review it in my mind at 
this moment, when I attempt to gather the scattered fragments of 
this remarkable ride, the most extraordinary I ever performed. But 
one word I will add: one must not be afraid or subject to giddiness, 
else the Sogne Mountains had better be left out of the programme. 
Only have confidence in the mountain horse, and all will go well. 

Well, had I even arrived as far as this in my journey, I would 
unfold to you a very different canvas, with warmer colours and a softer 
touch. I would, in the fertile valley of Fortun, at 62° latitude N., 
conjure up to your astonished gaze entire groves of wild cherry-trees 
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laden with ripe fruit; I would show you corn, weighty and yellow 
three months after being sown, in close rich rows, or undulating oats 
ready for the sickle, covering extensive fields. I would lead you to 
the shore of the majestic fjord, and let you behold the towering 
mountains reflected sharp and clear in its depth, as though another 
landscape lay beneath the waves; and I would guide your glance 
upwards, towards the little farms nestling up there on the slope, 
a couple of thousand feet above your head, and which are only 
accessible from the valley by a rocky ladder. Yes, this and more too 
I would show you, but remember we stand at this moment on the 
crest of the mountain, and a yawning gap still divides us from the 
Canaan which is our journey’s end. 

I have therefore no choice but to lay down my pen, and I do so 
with a call on you, my reader, to undertake this journey and experi- 
ence for yourself its indescribable impressions; and if you do, I feel 
confident you will not find my description exaggerated. 

Ride only once down the precipice between Optun and Lyster- 
fjord, and you will find,I think, that the descent cannot be 
accurately described in words; but believe me, the memory thereof 
will never fade from your mind, neither will you repent the toil. 

A summer’s day in the Sogne Mountains of old Norway will, as 
well for you as for me, create rich and charming recollections— 
recollections retained through one’s whole life. 





A Quest for a Heart. 


I xooxep forth from my inmost self, 
And searched the world throughout ; 
“ My life,” I cried, “for one true heart, 


To swear by without doubt!” 


I looked again, and looked in vain, 
No heart appelaed to mine ; 


” 


“Seek not outside,” a voice replied, 


“For hearts to answer thine.” 


I looked within, and next mine own, 
So close that both seemed one, 
I found the heart—and there it lies; 


"Tis yours—My search was done. 





Law and Lawyers. 


By Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 


And we all are players for our day, 
On the stage of life we fare, 

Each with his little part to play, 
Each with his mask to wear; 

And what is real ’tis vain to ask, 
And what is only show; 

For what lies hidden behind the mask, 
Only ourselves may know. 


—F. E. WEATHERLY, “ Masks and Faces.” 


Somenopy or another calied the Law the Palladium of British 
liberty ; Lawyers, the exponents of it. By lawyers it must be 
presumed were intended barristers. No one ever imagined that 
liberty was contained in the tin boxes that adorn a solicitor’s 
offices. Certainly the opinion of those who have had much 
to do with this branch of the profession, is that it rather 
represents an opposite state of things; anyhow, the public 
at large do not look with much veneration upon either one 
or the other. The forms by which the higher branch is supposed 
to be governed, are regarded as so many artifices for the creation 
of fees; whilst the term “ honorarium,” which is claimed as sepa- 
rating advocates from the ordinary classes of workers, and also 
to indicate that love for their fellow-creatures is their great ani- 
mating motive, is sorely at variance with what, at the end of a 
great cause, the client, with much melancholy, cannot fail to dis- 
cover ; and its effect when presented in the little bill is not made 
palatable by the variety of items which surround it. 

Whatever the reason may be, it cannot be denied that in 
attacks made upon their privileges or profits, lawyers meet 
with no sympathy from the outside world. If people think 
about them at all, the only observation elicited is, “They are well 
able to take care of themselves,” and yet history will record the 
fact that a sturdy independence on the part of the Bar has really 
done much to secure the liberty of the country, and no one can 
fairly deny the well-founded confidence reposed in the great cor- 
poration of solicitors. 

I have lived from the time of my earliest memories amongst 
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lawyers, and up to the period when I became entitled to wear a 
wig, and was supposed capable of representing the interests of my 
fellow-creatures, in “foro justitie,” had looked upon it as the 
incarnation of all that was great and noble. I must say, that 
during the first years of a barrister’s life (especially if it begins 
as early as mine did) I do not greatly envy the clients whose 
interests may be entrusted to them. I remember a young brother 
of mine, somewhat addicted to drawing the long bow, who was 
walking the hospitals, giving an account of having cut off a 
patient’s leg. This was listened to by his hearers with very 
doubting countenances. ‘“Oh,’—said he in an explanatory 
tone—“it was only a pauper’s,” and possibly with the experience 
gained by the manipulation of the limbs of paupers, the young 
gentleman might have blossomed into an experienced surgeon. I 
wonder how many months of penal servitude on the part of 
clients is usually required to form an experienced barrister! 
Unfortunately, in the instance I have recorded, the youthful 
operator was not fated to attain distinction. Through the kind- 
ness of Sir Charles Forbes, he was presented with a surgeoncy in 
the East India Company’s service, and during the voyage out, 
under the influence of an hereditary weakness, fell desperately 
in love with a pretty girl, who, with her mother, was going 
out to be married to an old colonel. Mamma was a prudent 
woman, and interfered very little at the time, but directly the 
landing took place, gave a hint to the intended bridegroom, 
who managed to get my brother sent up the country to some 
unwholesome district. Whether the poor fellow brought back 
his heart intact, I have no means of knowing, but his liver was 
gone, and he survived but a few months after his return. 

But this isa digression for which I must throw myself upon the 
mercy of my readers, and will now approach the professed subjects 
of this article. 

My father had become a barrister, and as such I first remember 
him. He possessed, as I found out subsequently, a good head for 
accounts, and this taste led him probably to select that old white- 
washing machine the Insolvent Debtors Court as the field of 
his operations. This establishment, at the time I am speaking 
of, was situated in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
presided over by a gentleman, who, while regulating the 
accounts of others, and possibly from a horror of insolvency 
contracted through his occupation, retained in his Court, some- 
what longer than was necessary, the funds that ought to haye 
been distributed amongst creditors. There was a scandal ‘in 
consequence, which affected other officials, and the Court was 
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remodelled, and judges, about whom I shall say a word or two 
presently, were appointed in the place of the Commissioner. The 
Registrar of the Court, as I believe he was called, was a gentleman 
of the name of Romaine Clarkson, the father of the William 
Clarkson who afterwards became a shining light at the Old 
Bailey. Amongst the barristers who practised in the old Court 
(indeed I believe the principal one) was a member of a most 
distinguished family—David Pollock, brother of the lawyer who, 
after passing through the ranks of Attorney and Solicitor General, 
became Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and also of the illustrious 
General, to whose gallantry this country is so much indebted for 
its present peaceful possession of India. David—I do just 
remember. He and his wife were intimate at my father’s house. 
He was a very little man, and I must record the fact that he was 
very ugly. He was thoroughly a Pollock in one respect, having 
a very large family, so large that a story prevailed, for the truth 
of which I will not vouch, that being unable to provide a sufficient 
staff of nursery maids for his constantly increasing progeny, he 
had constructed at the top of his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields a 
rotatory cage, in which the younger branches were enabled to get 
air, even if their opportunity for exercise was somewhat cramped. 

David became Sir David, and Chief Justice of Bombay. Sixty 
years of labour and struggle, unhealthy courts, and much necessary 
anxiety, were bad preparations for a climate which is by no means 
a healthy one, and he did not enjoy his dignity long, before 
yielding to its influences. An able man he undoubtedly was, 
and those who knew him well, say that one more kindly in all 
phases of life never existed. 

Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden—Lord St. Leonards. The 
name is not likely to be forgotten of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of equity lawyers; although he was known to my 
father from very early days, I cannot say that I possess any 
personal recollection of him until after he had attained distinction, 
and this is very faint. His person was small, his manner 
irritable, and the contests between him and Lord Brougham, 
when the latter was Lord Chancellor, are matters of history. 
Rank, plausibility, and a sarcastic tongue, rendered Brougham 
peculiarly obnoxious to the advocate, who himself bore his 
reputation not in the meekest manner, and whose intimate and 
profound knowledge gave him advantages over a judge whose 
acquaintance with Chancery proceedings could only be compara- 
tively superficial. Some very unseemly wrangles took place, in 
which language by no means Parliamentary wes exchanged. 

Sugden’s signal ability commended him to the Prime Minister 
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of the day (the Earl of Derby, I believe) for the post of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. Lady Sugden visited at our house, and I 
remember her well-——a somewhat stout lady with a good-humoured 
face, and kindly manners. As is not unfrequently the case with 
successful lawyers and their spouses, Lord and Lady Sugden 
were the subject of many a story amongst the junior bar—but 
there never was an imputation upon her conduct as a wife. 
Shortly after Sugden’s elevation to the post of Chancellor, an 
incident occurred which was much commented on at the time. 
For some reason or other, Lady St. Leonards was left out of 
the viceregal invitations. This was a gross affront—Sugden 
was the last man to submit to it. He sent in his resignation. 
Rumour says that the Prime Minister conveyed to the Lord 
Lieutenant that he knew several noblemen fully competent to fill 
his office, but not one whom he could make Chancellor. Lady 
St. Leonards appeared at the next Castle ball. I once saw this 
great lawyer, after his retirement, examined as a witness at the 
Lewes assizes. He was very old when he died, and left a disputed 
inheritance and a heavy law-suit behind him, for the benefit of 
his old comrades. The particulars of the proceedings are of 
recent date. 

In addition to the Insolvent Debtors Court, my father, whilst 
at the Bar, practised at the Surrey Sessions, that is to say, he 
sat arrayed in wig and gown, and witnessed the performance 
of others. Amongst them were Turton and Broderick, having 
the lead, whilst the gentlemanly and handsome figure of Thesiger 
was to be seen in the back rows, scarcely yet emerged into 
the arena for which he had changed his chances of becoming an 
admiral in a “race for a wife.’* He won the lady, and, accord- 
ing to ail accounts, valued the prize even more than the many he 
obtained in his professional career. 

I have heard my father speak both of Broderick and Turton. 
The former a hard-working lawyer, with unfortunately a constitu- 
tion unequal to the strain he was called upon to endure, who 
died before reaping the fruits of a high reputation. The latter 
a man of fascinating manners, but with tastes not adapted for 
hard work. Nevertheless he showed great promise of succeeding 
as an advocate, when he was tempted by a lucrative appointment 
to migrate to India. His subsequent career was scarcely one to 
be recorded in these pages, and some public scandal was caused 
when Lord Durham employed him as Secretary, upon the occasion 


* The future Chancellor was originally in the Navy, and changed his 


profession to that of the Bar, upon the suggestion of the family of the 
lady whom he afterwards married. 
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of his going to Canada. The death of Broderick, and the departure 
of Turton, furnished the opportunity for Thesiger, of which he 
fully availed himself. Tom Turton (as he was usually called, 
and there is no stronger proof of popularity than when a man is 
designated by his Christian name) possessed a clerk of the name 
of Bower. This personage had no ambition to cross the ocean, 
and was sagacious enough to recognise the coming man, and Mr. 
Thesiger probably was not unaware that Mr. Turton’s clerk might 
be serviceable, and so it happened that Mr. Bower became the 
future Chancellor’s clerk, and filled that office until his employer 
attained the Woolsack. This reminds me that in recounting 
memories of the Bar, the utterly anomalous institution of 
barristers’ clerks ought not to be passed over. I speak now of its 
existence at my earliest introduction to professional circles, when 
post-chaises conveyed counsel upon their respective circuits, and 
when those who were in the principal business remained days, 
and not unfrequently weeks, at the different towns, and in imita- 
tion of their principals (I select this term after due consideration) 
the clerks had their mess, their legends, and their jokes. Amongst 
other customs, they adopted their masters’ names, and dignities 
if they possessed any. They were not servants, neither were 
they upon terms that implied equality; they were nevertheless 
friends, with concurrent interests. The ultimate success of 
their employers raised them at the same time, both in income 
and position. Numerous similar examples to the one I have 
already quoted, exist, and although I regret to say, for his sake, 
that my old clerk John Wooster has not received the same 
reward, I shall never forget his undeviating and faithful services 
of more than forty years. 

Amongst the figures that I remember as having first seen in 
my father’s company, was one whom I will endeavour to describe. 
Slightly above middle height—his forehead, a most remarkable 
and prominent feature, suggested the idea that originally it 
might have been very broad, but had at some time or another 
got a squeeze, and become preternaturally high and narrow ; 
reddish hair formed but a little covering to his head; scrupu- 
lously dressed; solemn in his deportment; his words crawled 
rather than flowed from his lips, as though unwilling to quit so 
respectable a tenement. This was Mr. Serjeant Andrews, and as 
I have no doubt that his moral features were as exemplary as was 
his appearance, a beholder could scarcely forbear from thinking 
that his Christian name must be Joseph, and looking round for 
Parson Adams. Andrews was the last person in the world, it 
would be thought, to find himself embroiled in an unseemly alter- 
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cation, and yet he was one of the heroes of the great “bag and 
umbrella contest,” a battle that took place upon the narrow flight 
of stairs leading to the Court of Clerkenwell. History does not 
record how the encounter commenced, but it is supposed that 
whilst he was mounting the aforesaid stairs, Adolphus—probably 
indignant at his respectable appearance—inflicted a by no means 
gentle poke upon him with a gingham umbrella. Under such 
circumstances even an angel would have been moved to wrath, 
and the insulted Andrews turning round, and having a bag full 
of books in his hand, brought it sharply to bear upon the person 
of the offending Adolphus. Let me draw the curtain over the 
contest that followed ; suffice it to say, that it did not elicit admi- 
ration from the profession, and cast a certain slur upon both these 
gentlemen. I have heard my father say that it was seriously 
prejudicial to the career of Mr. Serjeant Andrews, and was one 
of those ebullitions of temper on the part of his antagonist, that 
caused grief to those who admired the talents and really kindly 
nature of Mr. Adolphus. Such, however, is the irony of fate! 

Andrews was still practising, but with slender success, when 
first I joined the Home Circuit, but upon one occasion he had his 
opportunity. Thesiger was detained by Parliamentary business in 
London, and the Serjeant, in consequence of his absence, received 
a good lot of briefs, but his propriety of demeanour did not 
prevail against the rough and ready oratory of Tom Platt, and 
he was knocked out of time and business. Soon after, he left 
the circuit, became a magistrate for the county of Middlesex, 
and sought the post of chairman, but here again he succumbed 
to the boisterous rivalry of Jack Adams, who did not rely upon 
proprieties for his success. Poor Andrewg! He perished by his 
own hand, negativing the entire conduct of a life by the terrible 
impropriety of its termination. 

As I was walking with my father, one day, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lincoln’s Inn, we met a little old gentleman, with a 
Quaker-cut coat, and, if I remember rightly, a pig-tail. He was 
very courteous. I cannot say whether (as elderly gentlemen 
generally do under the circumstances) he expressed admiration of 
the accompanying urchin, but the habit is tolerably universal, 
however ugly the object may be. The fact of seeing him was 
recalled when I knew him in after-years. He was Mr. Justice 
James Allan Park—familiarly known as St. James’ Park, to 
distinguish him from a judge of a similar name, who was called 
Green Park. The former old gentleman certainly bore a great 
resemblance to the late king—George III. The fact that 
Providence should have bestowed upon him a similarity to his 
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august Majesty, was a source of profound satisfaction to him. 
It may not be known to the majority of my readers, that in those 
days (I do not know whether the rule still prevails) it was not 
considered etiquette for the judges to attend at any of the royal 
entertainments. Contact with the Sovereign, whilst it could not 
sully the purity of the ermine, might encourage ribald tongues. 
William IY. did not trouble himself with conventionalities, and 
issued his commands to the legal Bench to eat, drink, and be 
merry, at the royal table, and amongst those who obeyed the 
command, Mr. Justice James Allan Park entered an appearance. 
A story was subsequently circulated that he took an opportunity 
of asking His Majesty whether he did not think him very like 
his august father. As this story must have emanated from 
one of the learned judge’s brethren, I cannot doubt its authen- 
ticity. 

Although on a former occasion, when recording some of my 
experiences, I mentioned the gentleman I am about to refer to, 
even at the risk of being charged with repetition I cannot 
pass away from the home of my boyhood without again 
mentioning my father’s oldest and most intimate friend, Francis 
Const, Esq., and his circle of associates. He was a barrister, but 
although he exhibited in his early career considerable legal 
acumen, his ample fortune, and a taste for pleasure, always 
refined, tempted him from the thorny paths of the profession 
into the haunts of pleasure, where his agreeable manners always 
secured him a welcome. I, however, from personal knowledge, 
can only speak of him when an old man, filling the office of 
Chairman of Middlesex Sessions, in the Court House appertaining 
to which is to be seen an excellent portrait of him. He lived 
when I knew him in Piccadilly, and had also at one time a house 
at Hampstead called, I think, Roslyn House. Mr. Const’s pro- 
clivities were decidedly theatrical, and these, let me assure 
innocent readers, are by no means attended with the fearful 
peril to the immortal soul which lately we have heard from 
exalted authority to be the case. The theatre possesses one great 
merit, viz., that those who frequent it do not do so in the spirit 
of hypocrisy, and to keep up appearances. Can the same always 
be said of other places where mankind do congregate ? 

Mr. Const possessed the relic of one old friend, in the shape of 
a box at Covent Garden Theatre. In my matured days I should 
have called it “a hole in the wall,” and tosee from it even a small 
bit of the stage, could only be done at the risk of dislocating one’s 
neck; but to me it was Elysium. Harley—who lived in Gower 
Street with a maiden-sister, and wore his best clothes on a 
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Sunday—was a frequent and valued visitor in Clarges Street ; I am 
afraid I must admit only on Sundays, as upon other days he 
was delighting theatrical audiences with his refined humour, 
and thorough appreciation of the best comedies. By-the-bye, I 
remember a joke made in connection with him. He was once 
nearly quitting the maiden-sister for the holy bonds of matrimony. 
The young lady’s name was Quin, and she obtained the sobriquet 
of Mrs. Harlequin. However, the knot was never tied. When 
he died, there was much mystery as to what had become of his 
fortune. He was known to have been a very saving man, but, as 
far as could be discovered, he left nothing behind him. 

Bunn—the then manager of Drury Lane Theatre—was also 
frequently a visitor at Mr. Const’s house. He was singularly 
shrewd and amusing, but a very ignorant man. When the ‘ Lady 
of Lyons’ was brought out, he illustrated his view of the drama’s 
name, by the most profuse assortment of lions upon the stage. 
He thought Helen Faucitt one of the greatest actresses that 
ever graced the profession, and in this opinion I have always 
shared. Dear old Billy Dunn—the Treasurer of Drury Lane 
Theatre (a post now filled by another old friend of mine—Francis 
Fladgate, Esq.)! How well I can remember his kindly face! He 
was the one unvarying guest at the little dinners I have mentioned 
—always the same, yet never wearisome. 

A very eminent architect, of the name of Beesley, was also a 
frequent guest. It was he who built the new English Opera 
House, the site of which is now occupied by the Lyceum. He 
married a daughter of Mr. Const, a lady who afterwards became 
the wife of Mr. Arnold—a Metropolitan Magistrate, and the son 
of the proprietor of the new theatre. 

The dinners of this period were not like the present. Joints 
carved by the host were recognised by the guests without the 
assistance of “menus” ; no champagne—madeira and port, and 
plenty of it; and people, especially lawyers, lived just as long as 
they do now, when we are protected by temperance societies, and 
asylums, which are kindly prepared for dipsomaniacs who are 
supposed to be sane enough to sign the order for their own 
incarceration. 

Amongst the judges and front bench of counsel, there was a 
grim priggishness calculated to strike terror in the hearts of 
juniors. The number of Queen’s Counsel was comparatively 
limited. Serjeants possessed the monopoly of the Common Pleas ; 
and a proper attention to the process of eating beef and mutton, 
with the occasional addition of apple-pie, qualified the student to 
take upon himself the responsibilities of the Bar. Competitive 
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examinations existed only in the womb of time, yet the students 
—who now-a-days would be considered semi-educated lads— 
had furnished, through past centuries, a line of accomplished 
judges, splendid advocates, and a system of Judicature, certainly 
surpassing that of any other European country. It may be 
doubted whether, if the present restrictions had been in force, 
the public and the profession might not have lost the services of 
such men as Erskine, Wilde, and Thesiger, with others who, 
wishing to join the profession at a comparatively late period of 
life, had neither time nor disposition to plod through the studies 
of bovhood. Legal habits were earlier in the morning, and later 
at night. The Courts commenced at nine, and consultations were, 
I may say, almost invariably conducted at the chambers of leaders 
in the evening, and sometimes continued until a late hour. I 
remember being at a consultation with Mr. Serjeant Wilde, up 
to twelve o’clock at night. Sir Frederick Pollock told me that 
during the terms and the sittings, summer and winter, he reached 
his chambers at five o’clock in the morning, lighting his own fire 
when necessary. At the Old Bailey the sittings continued from 
nine in the morning until nine at night. The judges upon 
circuit, during a heavy assize, sat until very late; and one can 
scarcely wonder at the exhausted juryman, who, during the 
address of Mr. Crowder, one of the most amiable, but certainly 
not liveliest of men, lapsed into a sleep which displayed itself in 
notes somewhat antagonistic to the eloquence of counsel, and, when 
awakened and sternly rebuked by the judge, is reported to have 
said plaintively, “ Well, my Lord, I have stood as much ‘ Crowder- 
ing’ as any one!” And it must be admitted that at this period 
the Western Circuit, notwithstanding the occasional flashes with 
which the future Chief Justice enlivened its proceedings, was, if 
distinguished by its law, equally so by the ponderosity with 
which certain of its advocates developed it. 

Serjeant Bompas has lost his name! and is only remembered as 
Serjeant Buzfuz, in Dickens’s famous trial for breach of promise. 
I have heard him upon two or three occasions—an earnest 
advocate, with a style certainly not lively. He had a large 
business on circuit. 

Wilde was somewhat senior to those I have mentioned, and I 
venture to think that his style was of the Western Circuit type. 

All that has since been changed. Cockburn—one of the most 
versatile, amusing, and brilliant of advocates—was succeeded by 
Coleridge* and Karslake. Both these gentlemen were orators— 


* The present Lord Chief Justice, whose father had preceded him upon 
the same circuit before he became a judge. 
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the early death of the latter being an event that gave universal 
regret, not only to the profession, but to a large circle of sincere 
friends. 

1 have galloped on to a later period than I intended, and must 
hark back to my earlier memories. The flavour of Ellenborough 
and Buller still pervaded the ranks of the profession. The 
mode in which this great Chief Justice, Lord Ellenborough, 
retained his seat upon the bench, notwithstanding the fact that 
illness incapacitated him from presiding—how he tried every 
effort to prevail upon the powers that were to promote Buller into 
his place—how it was supposed that Pitt had taken a dislike to 
the latter judge, in consequence of what he deemed to be his 
unfair conduct upon the trial of Captain Donellan for the murder 
of his ward, which trial took place upon the Western Circuit, 
where the famous Minister commenced his career; how in 
consequence, notwithstanding the wishes of his chief, and also 
of the merchants of London, who admired his ability, Buller 
was passed over.* The reign of Kenyon—his contest with Erskine 
—were all subjects that had scarcely subsided up to the ap- 
pointment of Lord Tenterden, who was the first Lord Chief 
Justice that I can remember, and of him my recollection is 
very slight. I have heard him called surly, but universally 
admitted as a sound lawyer and just judge. I imagine that 
during his latter days he suffered greatly from ill-health. He 
was somewhat of an epicure, and did not approve very much 
of the provisions supplied at a certain circuit town, and a story 
was rife amongst counsel when I first joined it, which was 
certainly founded upon fact. At a certain dinner given to the 
Bar, his Lordship had commenced the usual grace, but just as the 
first word escaped his lips, the waiter removed the cover from 
a dish, the contents of which from their frequent appearance were 
peculiarly obnoxious to him. Ina growl that was only intended 
for the waiter, but was audible, and apparently directed to his 
guests, he ejaculated: “ Bless your soles.” The effect of such a 
benediction I will leave to be conceived. 


* He is said to have declared “that the pleasure of human life that he 


most coveted, was to try Nisi Prius causes all day, and to play whist half 
the night. 











A Visit to Rothenburg. 
II. 
A LITERARY GLASS-MAKER, 


WE were so interested with what we had already seen of Rothen- 
burg that we decided to make a stay of some days there; and the 
day after the historical play in the Rathhaus, described in a 
former paper, we were up early, anxious to see more of the town. 

As soon as breakfast was over, we all went out and had a 
delightful ramble through the quaint streets, finding pictures 
everywhere. When we got back, Herr Beck, our kind, gushing 
host, told us he had put us into two nice quiet rooms at the back of 
the house, overlooking the country. His definition of the locality 
when he told us of our move was characteristic. He said, ad- 
dressing K. : 

“Oh, my lady, I has put you into two beautiful new rooms 
which I have just built on my back; they will make you quite 
comfortable.” 

We were surprised to find electric bells in these rooms. K. said 
to the landlord : 

“T wonder you have no gas.” 

“No, my lady,” he answered; “it must not be done. We will 
never have gas in Rothenburg, never.” 

It was hard to understand why electricity should have come 
before gas, but the people of Rothenburg are original and 
independent in all they do. 

The landlord went on, “ Would my lady and the gentlemen like 
to see the author of the ‘Meister Trunk’ (the play)? He is 
native of Rothenburg.” 

We said we should like it of all things. 

“ He is a glass-maker,” the landlord continued, “and he works 
himself like a common workman. Oh, he is a clever man!” 

This combination of glass-maker and dramatist added to our 
curiosity to see him. 

The author, by name Adolphe Hérber, lived on the other side 
of the town in the Wurzburg Gasse. On the way we passed 
through some most picturesque streets and gateways; in parts 
the town is absolutely untouched by renovation; at every turn 
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are the quaintest bits; the gateways and the houses near them 
are especially remarkable. Our conductor chatted cheerfully the 
whole way in his droll English. 

He stopped at last before a good-sized house and rang the bell. 
A keen-eyed, intelligent looking man in spectacles opened the 
door ; he wore an apron and looked like a workman. 

“Herr Horber,” said Beck. This was the author. 

He bowed and asked us to comein, when the landlord intro- 
duced us. Then Herr Beck said, “ This lady is also an author.” 

The house was very plainly furnished ; various objects connected 
with the glass trade were lying about. 

When we began to talk about the play our host at once became 
animated, and told us how it was that he happened to write it. 
It was an interesting story, but too long to tell here. 

He showed us a manuscript copy of the play, and said that 
that and another in the possession of the King of Bavaria were the 
only two copies in existence. He had refused to have it printed. 

“JT have written it,” he said, “solely for the honour and 
glory of Rothenburg, and I do not wish to make money by it; I 
am a poor man, but I have enough to live upon, and that is all 
I want.” 

We remonstrated with him, we told him he ought to have it 
translated into English and that it would make a sensation in 
London and would probably bring him lots of money. He shook 
his head ; he said he had already been pressed to produce it at 
Munich, but he had refused—fame in his native town was enough 
for him, he did not seek for riches. Here was a man as old- 
fashioned as his town. 

He asked us if we would like to see the dresses and stage 
properties, which were kept in the Rathhaus; he said they had 
been designed by a native of Rothenburg, and that the town 
and corporation had defrayed the expense of having them made 
at Munich. 

“Tf you will wait a minute or two,” he went on, when we had 
accepted his offer, “I will change my apron, and put on a better 
coat and accompany you.” 

He presently appeared in a suit of superfine black cloth, which 
made him quite prosaic and ordinary looking. 

We had to go down into a room underneath the great council 
chamber at the Rathhaus, where the play had been acted, to see 
the dresses ; they were all kept there, hanging up and in presses. 
They are very splendid; everything is real, and is made of the 
best velvets, silks, leather, and steel ; a good deal of the armour 
is genuine old stuff—on several pieces the dents made by musket 
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or pistol balls can be plainly seen. The finest theatre in Europe 
cannot have much better properties in the way of military 
costume ; there are upwards of 100 complete dresses, and we 
were told they cost some £1200. 

This is wonderful when it is remembered that Rothenburg has 
but 6000 inhabitants, and that the town is in such an out-of- 
the-way part of the country. This public spirit would not be 
found in a town of the same size and position in England. The 
constant answer to our expressions of surprise and praise was, 
“Tt is done for the honour and glory of Rothenburg.” 

We came out of the Rathhaus greatly impressed with the 
energy and power of these quiet, provincial Bavarians. 

Presently we went into a photographer's; here we found 
photographs of the different characters in the play. 

“Ah! did you see the play?” the photographer exclaimed. 
“T was Tilly,” he touched his heart with a look of pride, “and 
my neighbour the bookseller was Rusch.” 

“What!” we said. “ You donot mean that? We thought the 
actors were all professionals.” 

“Oh, no,” he answered. “All the actors and actresses are 
natives of Rothenburg, shopkeepers and so on; we all gave our 
services for nothing ; we are proud of our town, and we are pleased 
to do all we can to honour it.” 

These are remarkable sentiments for the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, but they were genuine ones nevertheless. 
The whole place seemed to be bewitched. 

We next went into one of the old palatial-looking houses of 
which there are numbers. This one, with the windows barred 
with iron, is called the “‘ Stindchen Haus.” Going in by a small 
opening in one of the vast double wooden doors, we found our- 
selves in a paved courtyard, out of which lead the stairs of the 
house; we walked straight on, and came to a pretty little 
garden, square in shape, and bounded on two sides by the house, 
which stretched far back on one side. On the first-floor an open 
gallery ran all round, overlooking the garden. Beneath the 
gallery on one side was a row of quaint-looking stags’ heads 
made of wood, with real antlers fastened in. 

Not far from the “Stindchen Haus,” on the opposite side of the 
street and nearer the Rathhaus, is Herr Weisbecker’s house, 
another fine old mansion with spacious courtyard, but its chief 
feature is a wonderful Renaissance room on the first-floor. This 
room is a truly gorgeous piece of architecture; it is panelled 
all round, the panelling a mass of beautiful carving and inlay, 
broken up at intervals of four or five feet by elaborately carved 
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pillars; the ceiling is also carved and divided into panels, on 
which are paintings representing various scenes from the New 
Testament’; the floor is fine parquetry, and there are one or two 
very elegant inlaid tables, on one of which we saw some most 
curious and rare old books. It is said that an Englishman offered a 
large sum of money for this room just as it is, but his offer was 
indignantly refused. Close to the door by which we went in is a 
richly wrought iron stove bearing the date 1592. 

Another house into which we went formerly belonged to the 
burgomaster; its front is profusely ornamented with highly 
relieved statues ; within there isa courtyard with a wooden balcony 
running round covered with carving ; the windows have still the 
original small round panes of glass, and these are perhaps three 
hundred years old. 

Some of the churches are very curious. The principal one, 
the Jacobs Kirche, is a fine lofty Gothic building, in good style 
and of handsome dimensions. The road goes right through the 
west end of it, which greatly spoils the effect of the interior. The 
divided portions of the church are connected by a gallery. There 
are some remarkable wood carvings on the right and left of the 
altar; the high altar-piece itself is original-looking. But the 
most extraordinary church is the Franziskaner Kirche; on the 
walls and pillars are the quaintest stone figures of knights and 
ladies sculptured in high relief, and unlike anything we had ever 
seen before. In the gallery are some grotesque, painted wooden 
figures, evidently extremely old. 

In addition to the houses, churches, gateways, and towers, are 
several picturesque stone fountains finely sculptured. 

In the afternoon, I went for a good walk. At starting I went 
down into the valley of the Tauber just outside the town; 
presently I came to the Wildbad—the bathing establishment. 
Here I had a very pleasant douche bath. 

Wildbad is prettily situated on the borders of the river. The 
terms are ridiculously cheap. I was shown two nice clean-looking 
rooms, one of them double-bedded ; the price for both rooms was 
nine marks per week including baths. The other charges were on 
the same scale—board, lodging, and baths would come to about 
£1 a head per week. I walked on in the direction of Crailsheim. 
I soon came to a village well placed at the foot of a steep 
and wooded ridge of hills. The Bavarian village seems to be the 
strangest conglomeration of old half-timbered cottages, stacks of 
wood, apple-trees, geese, pigeons, children, and heaps of manure 
piled up round the cottages and almost on the doorsteps. 

I came back partly across the fields; the distant view of the 
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towers of Rothenburg rising above the brow of the hill was most 
grand and picturesque—it gave the idea of a deserted city of 
palaces, for no smoke was to be seen. 

As I approached, the sun sank lower, and the sky grew every 
instant more crimson; the rays of the setting sun caught the 
towers and pinnacles, and made them glow like burnished copper. 
It was a magnificent effect. Gradually the crimson and gold faded, 
and a beautiful green of varied hues spread over everything. By 
the time I got back to the hotel, the wind was rising, and drops 
of rain were beginning to fall. Soon we saw distant flashes of 
lightning on the other side of the valley, and by midnight a 
fearful storm was raging—the wind and rain were furious, the 
flashes of lightning awfully vivid. As our rooms were at the 
back of the hotel, and overlooked the walls on this the precipitous 
side of the town, we were exposed to the full fury of the wind; 
the house seemed literally to rock with the violence of the gale. 

The next morning was wet, and we were bound to leave 
Rothenburg. Just as we were starting, Marie, the landlord’s 
pretty little daughter, came in with a charming bouquet which 
she gave to K., and we sorrowfully said good-bye to this most 
original and, as yet, unrenovated town. 


G. 8. M. 
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By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


AvutTHor oF ‘GEoRGE GEITH, OF FEN Court, ‘ THE SENIOR 
PARTNER,’ ETC. 


Carter LY. 


IN THE OLD HOUSE. 


EVERYWHERE persons are to be met with leading lives which 
seem strange to their fellows. 

Either they have dropped behind the world, or voluntarily 
stepped out from it. The causes that impel them to avoid 
contact with other human beings may be widely different, but the 
result is the same—an increasing dislike which finally becomes 
actual hatred to society of any sort. 

Poverty, disappointment, over-sensitiveness, remorse, crime, 
sorrow—any one of these may drive a man to seek isolation from 
his kind. 

In some cases circumstances extend his reputation far beyond 
the limits of local gossip, as witness the celebrity which the most 
unhappy hermit of Stevenage finally attained; but as a rule, 
these “eccentric characters” are seldom heard of till they have 
ceased being odd for ever, when a newspaper paragraph tells 
us they were once living in our midst. There is no better place 
than London for indulging a fancy for solitude. In all parts of it 
there have ever been, and no doubt are now, people dwelling quite 
alone without friends, without employment, often without even 
visible means of support. 

Death, or choice, or necessity, has cut them loose from the 
ties of relationship; if their lot was cast in some vast wilderness 
they could not be so desolate as in their voluntary exile from 
humanity. 

To ordinary minds there is something appalling in the fact of 
such existences ; we lack the key which would perhaps unlock the 
mystery, and we also Jack comprehension of how any misfortune, 
great though it may have been, should obtain such a mastery over 
the mind as to induce a living soul to practically cut itself off 
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from the great congregation of breathing, striving, struggling, 
sympathetic men and women. 

Think of the so-called “ old witch of Stamford Street ” and of her 
houses there and in Snow Hill, which she deliberately suffered to 
go to wreck and ruin merely to spite her heir. Whata life that was 
to lead! With means sufficient to render existence happy, useful, 
blessed, she burrowed in the wretched basement of one of her 
dilapidated dwellings, and dressed so that when she took her walks 
abroad the boys hooted her. 

Think of the gentleman who in a past age shut himself up and 
dwelt alone near Fore Street, never stirring outside the door, or 
admitting any one inside it, for fifty years. Consider that other 
gentleman of good fortune who for so long vegetated in a large 
suburban residence, keeping only one servant,a man whom he 
never permitted to enter his bedroom. Each day he bought a 
pound of candles, which he burnt; a pound of coffee, which he 
drank ; and a pound of butter, wherewith he anointed himself. 
We do not call such people mad, yet surely they can scarcely be 
accounted sane. 

To every one with whom he came in contact Mr. G. Brisco, of 
Botolph Lane, was a puzzle. How or why he led the life he did, 
seemed to them as inexplicable as the conduct of the person who 
stopped for the third of a century at “ The Horns,” Kennington, 
settling his bill every day, must have done to the then landlord 
of that inn. In every business transaction Mr. Brisco proved 
himself able and astute. His abilities were beyond the average. 
His speech and manners were those of a person superior to most 
of the individuals with whom he came in contact. How then did it, 
could it happen, people asked themselves, that he remained so poor, 
and held so resolutely aloof from help and ordinary intercourse ? 

He could not be in hiding, for he walked the City streets at 
high noon; it seemed incredible that he should be cruelly 
stinting himself in order to pay off any old debt. Nevertheless 
it seemed more incredible still that so clever a man could not 
make even a moderate income. For a time speculation exhausted 
itself about him; and then seeing the same system of self-denial 
going on day after day and year after year, curiosity almost died 
out, only reviving when any incident occurred to bring Mr. Brisco 
and his affairs again on the carpet. 

There was nothing genial about him. He possessed a caustic 
tongue, and there were few who cared to test the quality of its 
edge twice. 

“Do you come from Yorkshire?” inquired a man one day, 
whose name was Jopp. 
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“Did I ever ask you whether you came from Whitechapel ?” 
was the retort. 

“No—certainly not,” said Mr. Jopp, wincing a little, for his 
maternal grandfather had been a butcher in that district. 

“Then if I wish to know nothing about your birthplace, why 
should you trouble yourself about mine?” 

No matter what questions were put, Mr. Brisco answered them 
somewhat after this fashion. Where he had sprung from; how he 
chanced to be so poor; for what reason he lived so singular and 
isolated a life—were mysteries to those around him. Mr. Katzen’s 
account of his mode of existence, though evolved from that 
gentleman’s inner consciousness, was in the main correct: his 
clothes were shabby, his person emaciated, his food of the poorest ; 
in that great house he dwelt solitarily, for he made no companion 
of the girl who had drifted quite by accident across his path. 

But for her he would most probably have been starved to 
death long previously; he certainly could not have struggled 
through an illness, brought on by cold and privation, except for 
the way in which she, at the time quite a child, nursed and 
tended him. 

The interest of all the neighbours had then been aroused, and 
their sympathies quickened by the girl’s devotion, by the man’s 
mortal sickness. 

Help and kindness were offered and accepted freely; but 
whenever Mr. Brisco recovered from his delirium, and understood 
what was going on, he crushed their friendly feelings as ruth- 
lessly as we have seen all beauty pressed out of a fair flower 
between the yellow leaves of some musty book. 

After that he was left alone—the right hand of fellowship was 
not again extended. Naturally people do not like their good 
offices repulsed. Few greeted him even as he passed up and down 
the lane, and those who did spoke coldly. He had sown and he 
was reaping; unlike some, the harvest seemed to his mind. He 
desired nothing from his fellows save to be left in peace—and at 
last his fellows were more than willing to gratify his desire. 

Between the old mansion and its occupants there existed a 
subtle sort of fitness not always to be found. 

The latter-day type, for instance, of commonplace City man— 
loud-talking, familiar, easy in language as in morals; hairy as 
Esau, giving promise of growing stouter than Ehud, who would 
have rejoiced to paint over the panels in the dining-room and had 
them picked out in red or blue by “some chap up to his business ; ” 
kept sherry and champagne in a convenient cupboard ; sat pre- 
ferably on the table with one foot stretched down to the floor 
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while he roared over the jokes of his “pals,” “devilish good 
fellows ”—might, though doubtless a useful and excellent person 
in his way, have appeared out of place in a dwelling where grave 
merchants once resided and dispensed princely hospitality. 

But in the sere and yellow leaf period of its life there seemed a 
certain fitness in seeing a wasted figure wandering like a ghost 
through the building—flitting from room to room in the twilight 
when business was done and the offices closed, and the men who 
occupied them during the day had departed, and a silence re- 
sembling death brooded over the house. It was then—clad in an 
old grey dressing-gown, and wearing a pair of list slippers that 
made no sound—he roamed through the solemn stillness, making 
no echo. In the moonlight, and when the stars were shining, 
he would pace the leads for hours, seeing in heaven the vision of 
only one angel—on earth but one great sorrow, his own. Coming 
suddenly in these vigils upon this spectre, any one might have 
been excused who had taken him for one from the dead—his 
colourless face, his ragged beard, his straggling grey hair, often 
looked weird and awful in the unreal light, by which preferably 
he took his rambles through the dim, deserted house, up and 
down the leads, both when the gas lamps showed objects in a lurid 
transparency, and when the first streaks of dawn began to reveal 
the masts of the ships lying at anchor hard by, and the great 
City tied and bound in sleep. 

There was no one, however, who did meet him unexpectedly at 
such times—no—though often a young girl would run swiftly up 
the narrow staircase winding to the roof, and saying, “It is too 
late” (or “too early,” as the case might be) “for you to stop here 
any longer,’ take his cold hand in hers and lead him away, 
unresisting, to bed. 

This was the girl, grown tall and shapely, who had nursed him 
through that illness with a sage tenderness which won for her the 
suffrages of two parishes. As far as looks went she deserved all 
the praise Mr. Katzen thought fit to bestow on her. 

She was pretty. She had dark hair, and dark, deep, beautiful 
eyes, and in her cheeks the rich mellow tint of a ripe peach 
showed through the clear brown of her complexion. Her waist 
was small and round, her figure upright, and—yet again Mr. 
Katzen was right—she did not look as though she were starved ; 
rather she was the embodiment of young, vigorous, perfect health. 
Spite of all her night watches, her broken rest, her risings before 
the lark, or that bird’s London equivalent the nearest cock—all 
the terrible hardships and miseries of her early childhood—no 
stronger or more useful piece of vanity in her teens than Miss 
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Abigail Weir could have been found in the four parishes close at 
hand, from corner to corner of which, “if it were not for the 
houses,” said the maiden, “ we might play at ball.” 

Poor, fatherless, friendless Abigail Weir—poor, cold, hungry, 
forlorn, desolate little waif—she had crossed Mr. Brisco’s life 
after the strangest fashion. When first he came to the old house 
in Botolph Lane he resided there in utter solitude. Once the 
door closed behind the last clerk who left the offices, no human 
being remained to keep Mr. Brisco company. What he did in 
the long evenings could only be conjectured, and after a few 
months there were few who concerned themselves about the 
matter. Not a glimmer of light ever shone down into Love 
Lane from any window of the old house. Perhaps, as Mr. Katzen 
suggested, he went to bed tired out, for he worked hard all day; 
more possibly, already those restless wanderings, which as time 
passed on grew so frequent, had begun; there was space and to 
spare in the ancient building for abundant exercise. In the early 
morning a woman always appeared to “do up” the offices. Summer 
and winter, rain, hail, frost, or snow, she arrived from Water Lane, 
where she resided in the top story of a house the basement and 
ground-floor of which were devoted to coals, coke, Sarson’s vinegar 
in pint bottles, and greengrocery, and at once proceeded, without 
pausing even to remove her pinched and shabby black bonnet, to 
polish the grates, wash over the marble hearths, lay fires, and “ wipe 
down” the stairs. Once a week there was a great cleaning 
which occupied the whole of Saturday afternoon. There was 
much to do, but Mrs. Childs did it unassisted by even a pint of 
beer. Mr. Brisco was not a man to pay more to any one than he 
bargained for. 

Just, he might be. “ For my part,” Mrs. Childs stated, “ I am not 
going to say against that what he tells you he'll do, he does. 
When he makes a bargain he sticks to it, but then it is alla 
bargain! He’d stand out for a week over a halfpenny ; and as for 
perquisites, I haven't seen the colour of one in this old ramshackle 
house. I told him all the other gentlemen I'd served (and they 
were gentlemen, some of them making no more about putting 
their hand in their pockets and drawing out half-a-sovereign or 
maybe a sovereign at Christmas time, than if it had been a 
shilling) let me have the papers and any bottles or waste there 
might be; but he snapped my nose off. ‘You'll get neither 
paper nor waste here, Mrs. Childs,’ he answered quick, like just as 
though I’d wanted to steal something. ‘I know enough about 
all that sort of thing.’ ” 


“*And precious little all your knowing has done for you,’ I 
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thought to myself. ‘No one can attend to his proper business, 
and look after cheese-parings too. If he had not made himself so 
fast taking the bread out of poor people’s mouths, in a manner of 
speaking, he might have had a better coat to his back this day ; 
and that’s my opinion, and I don’t care if he hears me saying 
80 ! 77 

For the space of what good Mrs. Childs called two weary years 
she had “done” for Mr. Brisco by contract—she had scrubbed, 
blackleaded, hearthstoned, window-cleaned, brick-dusted and 
emery-powdered for that gentleman all at—per week, oilman’s 
goods included. She did not indeed bear the heat and burden of 
her labour entirely alone. On Saturdays, and sometimes on other 
days when extra work was in progress, she brought with her a 
niece called Sophia, to which name Mrs. Childs gave an additional 
charm by pronouncing it “Sophiar.” Sophia had a large head, 
no neck worth mentioning, no discernible waist whatever, thick 
ankles, big flat feet, and awkward hands with stout red arms to 
match. She always kept her mouth open, and usually came 
furnished with a good cold. She had round colourless eyes, very 
light hair, fat cheeks, a face well dotted over with freckles, and 
she was not quite wise. 

Had the genius and knowledge, however, of all the generations 
of this world from its creation been centred in Sophia’s person, 
Mrs. Childs could not have spoken more highly of her cleverness, 
or laid more stress on it. 

“She is able to clean a room as well as I can,” the aunt was 
wont to say triumphantly. ‘“ You wouldn’t believe the work she 
gets through. You should just see my boards, they’re as white 
as snow,’ —which was not, perhaps, so much a matter to be 
wondered at, since sometimes, when the fit took her, Sophia would 
scrub out Mrs. Childs’ front room half-a-dozen times in a day. 

The aunt was constantly getting the niece “little places,” 
giving her the best of characters, and the highest of recommenda- 
tions; but as Sophia, in addition to several other failings, had 
many personal habits prejudiced individuals, unaccustomed to 
“ make allowances,” were disagreeable enough to find fault with, 
Sophia as a rule never kept her situations beyond four-and- 
twenty hours; then Sophia, her cold, and her wardrobe wrapped 
neatly up in a square piece of old black cashmere, returned to 
Mrs. Childs’ roof-tree, where she gave that worthy woman an 
agreeable insight into the domestic affairs of the family foolish 
enough to decline her further services. 

A cruel lapse of memory on the part of Nature had sent Sophia 
into the world without a palate—but Mrs. Childs understood her 
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speech well enough to gather there was scarcely a house in the 
district destitute of what she termed a “ skellington.” 

For two years, then, she had been spending her health and 
strength in the ungrateful task of trying so to piease Mr. Brisco 
as to wring from him a higher weekly wage—when, “one 
Wednesday evening as ever was,” after office hours she had to go 
to the old house to “clear up the mess” left by a departing 
tenant, who had occupied two offices on the first-floor and the 
whole of the extensive basement. 

The place was in a “fine litter,” in such a litter indeed that 
both Mrs. Childs and Sophia, when they surveyed the scene of 
future action, stood for a moment appalled. 

As regarded the cellar, they had nothing to do—by order of the 
departing tenant, his man swept the straw and rubbish up into 
a heap, for the next comer to have cleared away at his leisure ; 
but the offices—so Mrs. Childs effirmed—“ made her flesh creep.” 

The gentleman who rented them had never, for a matter of 
twelve months, let any one into them except when he was present, 
and “I leave you to guess,” said Mrs. Childs, “only you nor 
nobody could guess, the state those two rooms were in!” 

It was a bitter night in January. Snow lay thick in the court- 
yard. Nota starcould be seen. “I had to kindle a spark of fire 
to hot a drop of water, so as to keep my hands from being 
numbed with the cold—long as I have been ‘ going out,’” Mrs. 
Childs’ favourite technical ellipsis, “I never remember such a 
cruel job as that. I don’t know how we got through with it, but 
we did somehow, all but the windows, which I told Mr. Brisco I 
couldn’t and I wouldn’t undertake in the dark. I had only the 
dusting to finish and the putting to rights to see to, so I thought 
I'd just send Sophiar home and let her be getting a mouthful of 
supper ready—I’m sure we both wanted it bad enough—and I 
stopped on and was settling up the rooms, for the fresh tenant 
wanted to come in next morning, when who should appear sudden 
but Mr. Brisco. He had on an old coat, and he held a dark 
lantern in his hand, and his face was the colour of chalk, and 
when I saw him a sort of trembling came over me—for I thought 
of Guy Faux, and that we were all alone in that great house, 
parted off from the world as one might say: you see the offices 
where I was at work didn’t look out on Love Lane, but faced the 
square ; and I knew he might murder me a dozen times and nobody 
could hear me.” 

“Mrs. Childs,” said Mr. Brisco, who certainly had not the 
smallest intention of killing and slaying that estimable woman, 
“do you know anything about children ? ” 
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Certainly the question seemed strange, but Mrs. Childs was in 
her own opinion equal to answering that or any other which might 
be propounded. Nevertheless, as true genius is always modest, 
her reply partook of that quality. 

“Well, sir, it’s not for me to say—I never was one to talk 
about my own doings; but when you come to a matter of six 
poor little dears left motherless, Sophiar being the eldest but two 
of the lot, and me a struggling widow, and their father out of 
his head with grief, and losing his rest, and not in work besides, 
I think—— ” 

“Yes, Mrs. Childs, and so dol. Kindly oblige me by stepping 
down into the cellar for a minute.” 

“Into the cellar, sir!” returned Mrs. Childs, now quite satisfied 
Mr. Brisco had gone suddenly mad. “If you'll excuse me, sir, I'd 
rather not.” 


“Oh, but you must,” he persisted, “there’s a little girl there, 
and I don’t know what to make of her.” 


“A little girl!” repeated Mrs. Childs. “There can’t be any 
little girl in the cellar.” 

“There is though,” he persisted. “I thought I would see all 
was safe below, but I had hardly got to the bottom of the steps 
when I felt that I was not alone—that somebody or something 
besides myself was in the place. I threw the light round and 
about, but I could see nothing. Then I listened and heard a faint 
gasping noise. Guided by the sound, I made my way toa heap of 
straw and dirt the men had piled against the old wine bin,—still 
I could see nothing ; but when I tossed the straw over, expecting 
to find a cat or dog, I saw a child. Come down,—I can’t tell 
whether she is dying or not.” 

Still properly and prudently incredulous, but feeling neverthe- 
less very certainly that “you could have knocked her down 
with a feather,’ Mrs. Childs reluctantly followed Mr. Brisco 
down-stairs (“I wouldn’t have gone first had it been ever s0,” 
she subsequently stated), and into the huge basement of the old 
house. 

The cold was piercing, the air of the cellar struck chill and 
damp like a grave; the weird light of Mr. Brisco’s lantern cast 
strange reflections on the paved floor, on the roof tapestried with 
years of dust and generations of cobwebs. Packed up against one of 
the wine bins was a mound of straw and rubbish, and half buried 
amongst this lay a little figure stretched out full length, ap- 
parently asleep, and moaning as if suffering cruelly. 

“Ts she dying?” asked Mr. Brisco, holding his lantern so that 
the rays fell full on the child’s face. 
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“ Dying! not a bit of it,—she’s shamming, that’s what she’s at. 
Here, what are you doing? Get up out of that,” and suiting her 
action to her words, Mrs. Childs with a vigorous jerk dragged 
the creature from its lair on to the hard cold floor. “I'll give you 
something,” she added. “I'll teach you to sneak into houses. 
Now don’t go on making believe—stand up on your feet and tell 
us where you come from ?” 

Staggering as if she were drunk, the girl opened great dark eyes 
of terror, and crying, “ Don’t beat me, don’t beat me—I wasn’t 
doing anything,” fell, a poor bundle of tatters, at Mr. Brisco’s feet. 

“What can we do?” asked that gentleman helplessly. 

“If you'll stop here, sir, l’ll run for the police,” answered Mrs. 
Childs, greatly excited. “Likely as not there’s a gang of them 
about, and they’ve smuggled her in to open the door in the dead 
of night,” and Mrs. Childs was about to speed on her errand when 
Mr. Brisco stopped her. 

“ Wait a minute,” he said. ‘“ Don’t go just yet.” 

We'll all be murdered in our beds!” exclaimed Mrs. Childs. 

“Be calm. You won't, at any rate,” he answered., “ This girl is 
starved,” he went on, raising her. “ Poor little wretch, I wonder 
where she comes from.” 

“ She’s no good, wherever she comes from,” was the reply evolved 
from Mrs. Childs’ internal consciousness in a wonderful spirit of 
prophecy. ‘ You'd best not touch her, sir—like enough, if so be 
she’s not shamming, she’s sickening for fever or small-pox. 
It won’t take me a minute to fetch a policeman. He’ll soon make 
my lady speak. They’re up to all these sorts of dodgings and 
devices.” 

Mr. Brisco did not take the slightest notice of the charwoman’s 
suggested advice. For answer he only carried the waif back to 
her bed of broken straw, piled some of it over her emaciated body, 
and then saying, “If you have finished up-stairs I need not detain 
you any longer,” made way for her to precede him, which, after a 
teint of shrinking back, and “You go first, sir,” Mrs. Childs did 
with an alacrity that savoured of fear. 


CHAPTER Y. 
MRS. CHILD$ INTERROGATED. 


PropaBty in the whole of London no cleaner house could have 
been found than Mrs. Jefiley’s. 

It was scoured, and hearth-stoned, and polished, and chamois- 
leathered, till its darkest places absolutely shone. “There is no 
hole-and-corner work in my place,” Mrs. Jeffley declared with 
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natural pride, and this was quite true. Her linen, washed in the 
country, smelt sweet and wholesome; every day her floors were 
washed over; every week her windows were cleaned; every 
morning her step was whitened; every Wednesday and Saturday 
her kitchen, was turned inside out. She did not stint soap or 
powder, or soda, or bath-brick, or emery powder, or anything the 
oilman in Crutched Friars with whom she dealt could provide. 

Her house was clean as a new pin; there was literally no dirt 
about it, save that conveyed away into Water Lane hard by, each 
night, by one person, and that person Mrs. Childs. 

As the Israelites sent the devoted goat laden with all their sins 
out into the great and terrible wilderness, so Mrs. Childs on her 
own person seemed, when she bade good-night, to bear off the 
accumulated grime of each long day. Years of charing had come 
and gone since she left Mr. Brisco and took service under Mrs, 
Jeffley ; indeed her departure from the one situation and her 
entrance into the other was more rapid than the transit of the 
twelve tribes from the plains of Moab across the Jordan. A land 
of promise Fowkes’ Buildings truly proved to one who had long 
been wandering through the arid wilderness of a house “let out 
in offices,” and where, to quote Mrs. Childs’ forcible simile, there 
was not enough “food lying over to feed a flea.” Leaving Mr. 
Brisco was her own act and deed, yet she never forgave him for 
totally severing the connection. ‘“ With a ‘look in’ from me now 
and again,” she was wont to declare, “Sophiar could have got 
through all there was to do and more, and the few halfpence 
would have come in handy, rubbing along as I am forced to do.” 

Being compelled to “rub along” without the assistance of 
Mr. Brisco’s halfpence, Mrs. Childs concentrated her remarkable 
powers of mind on pleasing Mrs. Jeffley, which she did with 
success that, though cooks and housemaids, “ generals ” and such 
“plains,” came and went, she remained. 

It might have' been thought that in so thriving and well- 
managed an establishment the work could have been got through 
without the aid of an outsider. This was not so however, and 
Mrs. Childs knew the reason why—Mrs. Jefiley could not keep 
her servants. Young and old—plain and pretty, fair and dark, 
short and tall—English, Irish, Scotch, and foreign—Church- 
women, “ Romans” (as Mrs. Childs termed the creed presided over 
by his Holiness the Pope), Dissenters of all colours and every 
imaginable shade—an advanced lady who believed in nothing— 
the result was the same. 

Sometimes one of these various persons “ put in” three months, 


but as a rule four weeks proved more than sufficient. The 
VOL, LXXIII. U 
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number of servants Mrs. Childs had “spoke to friendly” when 
they arrived was only equalled by the number who had “taken 
themselves off” with only a nasty toss of their heads; the boxes 
dragged by them upstairs in faith were pretty evenly balanced by 
those lugged down into the hall with much burning of spirit and 
secret malediction. 

Tireless herself, Mrs. Jeffley thought those in receipt of wages 
should be tireless too. Ever ready to please any liberal lodger, 
Mrs. Jeffley could not conceive what Kate and Ann and Polly 
found to grumble about, when asked to do the simplest thing not 
in the regular routine. 

She however was working for herself, they were working for 
her. Naturally, Kate, Ann and Polly took a different view of the 
matter. Perhaps it was wrong for them to do so, but the natural- 
ness cannot be denied. What almost passes belief however is— 
that Mrs. Jeffley went on hoping one day she would meet with a 
paragon. “Just like you, Mrs. Childs,” she often said, “ but who 
has no encumbrance, and can live in the house.” 

“That’s the very thing you want, ma’am,” agreed Mrs. Childs, 
“and I only wish I could tell you where to lay your hand on a 
person who would see to you and think for you and consider you 
as you ought to be considered and thought for and seen to.” 

Mrs. Childs never was able to tell Mrs. Jefiley where to find the 
domestic phoenix she desired to capture, neither did she offer 
herself as a substitute for the more splendid and complete ideal 
that lady had formed. 

Mrs. Childs was indeed, to put the affair in homely phrase, far too 
old a bird to be caught by chaff—or anything else. Pounds of 
lime would have failed to snare her. Better to her seemed the 
old bed in Water Lane, in which the feathers were almost dust, 
than all the new-fangled spring and horsehair mattrasses in Mrs. 
Jefiley’s house; better the square table drawn triangular-wise 
almost to the hobs, the tea brewed till black, the muffins toasted by 
Sophia’s fingers—the “ relish” of whatever kind it might be—than 
all the “waste and plenty ” of the kitchen in Fowkes’ Buildings. 

“T must keep a home for the sake of the children,” she was 
wont to declare, and though the children—who, by the way, were 
not hers—never came near their devoted aunt, and, with the 
exception of that charming fixture “Sophiar,” made themselves 
conspicuous by their absence, the excuse served its purpose of 
standing between Mrs. Childs and a too eager world. 

This was the reason she appeared each morning in Fowkes’ 
Buildings with the milk, clad in severe black worn in memory of 
no one in particular; and provided with two aprons—a holland of 
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surpassing and surprising cleanliness, and a coarse, which, though 
rough in the grain and unbeautiful as regards texture, was also 
clean and capable of enduring many things. 

When she left at night, both aprons, as well as Mrs. Childs her- 
self, were black as if they had all been up a few of the Fowkes’ 
Buildings chimneys. Layer after layer of dirt had been steadily 
painted on; the filth of the whole house seemed to be accu- 
mulated on Mrs. Childs’ own person—floors, fires, knives, boots, 
coal cellar, grates, kettles, carpets, were laid under contribution, 
and the result was a finished whole of grimness not to be described 
in words. 

As for meals—though, when the subject was much and grace- 
fully pressed, Mrs. Childs felt she could not always be refusing to 
“sit down ”—the devoted woman preferred to take them standing. 

She had a “mouthful” of bread and cheese while washing-up 
the breakfast things, and she dearly liked a glass of beer standing 
beside her in the sink—not that Mrs. Childs was a glutton or 
given in the smallest degree to intemperance, but these modes of 
victualling enabled her at once to maintain the physical strength 
she needed, and to keep her industry well in evidence. 

“The best of them,” said Mrs. Childs oracularly, the term 
referring to employers, “are apt, if they see you resting for a 
minute, to think you are lazying.” 

As a general priuciple, it may be laid down that servants do not 
like a master or mistress whom they can fool. Under the “iron 
heel” employés produce their best work, develope the sweetest 
virtues. After all, reduced to plain words, what was the rule of 
that golden time when men and women stopped twenty, thirty, 
forty years in one employ, but one of the strictest despotism ? 
It was then man and mastér, slave and owner; now the tables 
are reversed. Mrs. Jefiley, who would have been a most kind 
and considerate slave owner, did not find without eternal harry- 
ing she could get her labour performed properly, even for large 
wages ; and Mrs. Childs, who was able to get through an enormous 
amount of work for twelve shillings a week and her food, in her 
heart despised Mrs. Jeffley, and considered how much better 
she could have managed a house had Heaven only given her 
some money, and a connection, anda soft, easy, good-natured “ fool 
of a husband” like Mr. Jeffley. 

But Mrs. Childs did her work. Early and late, and during the 
whole day, she was at everybody’s beck and call. She knew on 
which side her bread was buttered. For the first time during her 
widowed life she had fallen into clover, and she did not mean to 
be turned out of it if she could avert such a calamity. 


vu 2 
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Nevertheless, in the strongest citadels there is oftentimes a 
weak point of which the citadels themselves are not aware. 
Mrs. Jeffley’s weak point was vanity, and Mrs. Childs knew that. 
Mrs. Childs’ weak point was Sophia, and Mrs. Jeffley knew that. 
Some day it might be Mrs. Childs’ valour would overcome her 
discretion. Who could tell? If ever that day arrived, for a 
certainty she would charge the enemy’s camp, and while 
inflicting great disaster come to grief. Meantime she was poor 
patient, hard-working, willing Mrs. Childs, waiting quietly on 
that Whit Mondaynight in Mrs. Jeffley’s kitchen till it should please 
her mistress to appear, and signify that she wanted nothing more. 

She had waited a long time—one apron coiled up around her 
waist as though it had been the tail of a serpent; the other 
packed into a roll like a currant dumpling. On the kitchen table 
lay tied in a cloth the things she had been told she could take 
home. During the course of twelve hours, liberal, impulsive, 
silly Mrs. Jefiley was wont to bestow many such benefactions. 
One by one Mrs. Childs laid them on a shelf which came to be 
devoted exclusively to her “ perqs” till—before the witching time, 
which beheld her vanish, arrived—a goodly assortment of eatables 
was collected. 

Mrs. Childs had taken possession of a chair. In spite of the 
unusual circumstance of having given herself a “rub over,” she 
looked extremely dirty, and she was almost asleep; but when 
Mrs. Jeffley, in a brown silk dress, came rustling into the kitchen 
the poor toiler woke again instantly, and, rising, stood in a 
deferential attitude awaiting her employer’s pleasure. 

“T am afraid we have kept you sadly late to-night,” said Mrs. 
Jefiley. 

“Oh! that don’t signify, ‘m—not at all, ’m. I thought I 
would wait in case you wanted anything more. Susan has gone 
to bed—I told her I knew you wouldn’t wish her to sit up. Poor 
girl, she has to be astir early.” 

“Yes; and she seems a capital. one for early rising. I really 
think she will do,” said Mrs. Jeffley, strong in that faith which 
usually, when the sweeping of new brooms is in question, endures 
for about a week. 

“She seems a very still sort of young person,” answered Mrs. 
Childs, who excelled in a species of damnatory acquiescence. 

“I think she will do. I hope she will,” repeated Mrs. 
Jefiley. “ Well, I won’t keep you any longer.” 

“You are sure there is nothing else you can remember, ’m,” 
which speech might indeed have been dictated by a spirit of 
subtle irony, “ because you know, ’m, I'll do it with pleasure.” - 
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“No, thank you, Mrs. Childs. I’m sure you must be tired 
enough. You have had your supper?” 

“Susan wanted me to take some along of her,” was the two- 
edged answer, “but I thought I'd wait, and eat a mouthful at 
home with the child. Even if she’s gone to bed, nothing will 
content her poor heart but to rise the minute she hears my foot 
on the stair.” 

Having finished which affecting statement, Mrs. Childs retied 
her bonnet, re-adjusted her old rusty shawl, and, taking up her 
bundle, remarked, “ These are the pieces, ’m, you were so good as 
to tell me I might have.” 

“You have not forgotten the knuckle of ham?” 

“ No, ’m.” 

“Nor the piece of steak pie ?” 

“ No, ’m.” 

“Nor the remainder of that bread and butter pudding ?” 

“No, ’m, which’ll all make a nice bit of picking for Sophiar 
to-morrow.” 

“And remind me to look you out the pair of boots I was 
talking about.” 

“Tm sure, ’m, I return you many thanks.” 

“No need to do that,” said Mrs. Jefifley. ‘Oh! I knew there 
was something I wanted to ask you. Do you ever now see the 
girl that lives with Mr. Brisco ? ” 

Mrs. Childs laid down her bundle again—she understood there 
was more to follow. 

“ Yes, ’m, I see her often—but never to speak to. When we 
meets, as we can’t help meeting, she either looks straight before 
her or else turns her head away as if I was beneath eyes to rest on.” 

“She has grown very pretty, I hear,” hazarded Mrs. Jeffley, half 
showing her hand. 

“She wouldn’t be my taste,” answered Sophia’s aunt with a 
good deal of acrimony. 

“But she is pretty, is she not ?” 

“Well, ’m, every man has his own notion of beauty. I’ve even 
heard of some as admires a cast, so it’s quite likely Miss Weir 
may have found somebody that thinks her a Venus because she’s 
atawny. My idea of a beauty is a good complexion, but that 
may be owing to my knowing no better.” 

“She is very dark then, is she ?” asked Mrs. Jeffley, with whose 
face no fault could have been found on that score. 

“There are those might call her dark. I’dsay she was yellow,” 
was the uncompromising reply. 

“ Like a gipsy ?” suggested Mrs. Jefiley tentatively. 
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“ Not exactly; gipsies have beautiful black flashing eyes, and 
coal-black hair with a wave in it. What people find to talk about 
in Miss Abigail Weir beats me; to my notion she is most ordinary.” 

“ People do talk about her then ?” 

“Yes, just the common sort, you understand—not ladies like 
you, ’m—but the poorer kind of shopkeepers round the lanes. It 
is her impudence does it,” finished Mrs. Childs viciously. “If ever 
there was a saucy young slut, it is the girl I saw with my own 
two eyes found in Mr. Brisco’s cellar by Mr. Brisco himself; 
and if he doesn’t rue the day he didn’t take my offer to run for 
the nearest policeman, I’lL——” 

At this point Mrs. Childs paused, simply because she really 
could think of no alternative strong enough to fit the position. 

“ But what is the matter with the girl?” asked Mrs. Jefiley. 

“ Ina manner of speaking everything,” was the answer. “ She’s 
bad, rootand branch. I know things about her she mayn’t like to 
hear one of these days; and if I have much more of her nonsense, 
I'll up and tell her what she believes is dead and forgotten. I 
declare it makes me sick to see her running into the Rectory and 
tripping about St. Mary-at-Hill as if the parish belonged to her. 
My word! if it hadn’t been for the foolishness of that poor old 
man, she’d have been brought up in the workhouse and forced to 


get her living harder than she does.” 

It is improbable that Mrs. Childs had ever read Shakespeare, 
yet while she spoke she felt stirring within her the spirit which 
prompted the Duchess to say : 


“ Qould I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I'd set my ten commandments in your face.” 


As she stood beside the table with the light from the lowered 
gas throwing her features a little into shadow, she looked very 
shrewish and vixenish indeed. 

As a rule Mrs. Childs sheathed her claws, but on the subject 
of Miss Weir she could not speak with equanimity. The rise 
of that young person stirred all her venom. She was wont to go 
out of her way often only in order to meet Abigail, and on the 
occasion of these encounters her scorn and disgust equalled that 
“ upstart’s ” own pride. 

There had been between them passages of arms with which the 
world was not acquainted, and though they now maintained a 
strict neutrality so far as speech went, it was armed on both 
sides. As James Hannay said about the war between the Grocers 
and Licensed Victuallers, at a time when the wine and tea 
controversy had reached its height, “If the one charged with 
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grape, the other returned with canister,” so Mrs. Childs and 
Miss Weir were both keeping their powder dry for any emergency 
which might ensue. 

“T have never been quite able to understand” began Mrs. 
Jeffley. “But I am keeping you, Mrs. Childs.” 

“ Don’t speak about that, ’m—it’s a pleasure to serve you. As 
I’ve often said, as Sophiar could tell you—it was like getting 
into heaven out of the worse place to change from Botolph Lane to 
Fowkes’ Buildings. How I ever stopped there so long I’m sure 
I don’t know. Begging your pardon for interrupting you, ’m— 
you were saying ¥ 

“That I don’t understand where such a girl could have got 
so well educated. Mr. Katzen says she knows as much as if she 
had been to a good boarding school.” 

“The cat’s out of the bag at last,” thought Mrs. Childs. “You 
wonder, ’m, where she got her learning?” sheadded aloud. “Ican 
tell you. First of all, she’s sharp asa gimlet—she'd pick up a 
thing and be away with it while another would be looking about 
to see where it was; and then next, some of them Sisters got hold 
of her, or she got hold of them, and she was ‘such a little dear, 
and ‘such a clever maid,’ and so ‘ good’ and ‘ quiet,’ and ‘so much 
attached to her benefactor,’ that they gave her the best of 
learning and lots of presents—and she, as one may say, just picked 
out of the gutter. It’s a shame such things should be allowed 
while those that are deserving and really in need of help couldn’t 
get half of a pound of tea—no! not if they were to go down on 
their bended knees for it.” 

“How old was she, do you suppose, that night when she got 
into Mr. Brisco’s house? Ten, wasn’t it?” 

“She told me she was getting on for eleven, but then, ’m, if 
I never stir again, I wouldn’t believe a word she spoke. She’s 
a hundred, if she’s a day, in craft and wickedness, and mischief- 
making. There’s Mrs. Hart at the milk shop—many and many a 
pint of skim, and two or three eggs, she has slipped to me when 
I’ve gone in for a loaf, wet and draggled and tired, till Missy came 
—then all was changed. Of course, Mrs. Hart serves me civilly, 
like anybody else—but no more nice little helps to make both ends 
meet. I say it’s cruel—that I do!” 

“Mr. Katzen seems to have a great opinion of her.” 

“T hope he mayn’t find cause to change it, ’m,” said Mrs. Childs, 
in a tone which somehow turned the aspiration into a curse, and 
so overwhelmed Mrs. Jeffley’s limited understanding, that she 
allowed Sophia’s aunt to betake herself to Water Lane without 
asking any further question. 
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Cuaprer VI. 
MISS WEIR. 


Tue interview with Mrs. Childs, so far from assuaging Mrs. 
Jeffley’s curiosity, merely served to whet it. She could scarcely 
remember the time, since her first acquaintance with Mr. Katzen, 
when the name of Abigail Weir was unknown to her; but till 
quite recently she had only heard it spoken casually by him, or 
spitefully by Mrs. Childs. Nothing could have been imagined 
further from her thoughts than that this girl—this stray—the 
funny little energetic old woman, as Mr. Katzen while Abby was 
still a child dubbed her, half in jest and half in earnest, should 
cross the field of her life, and throw a shadow upon it. 

Yet already she felt as though something of the sort had 
happened, and the same nervous restlessness which impels a 
person to open a door, or turn his head to look on an unpleasant 
sight, urged her on to obtain an interview with a young lady she 
had hitherto thought of, when she thought of her at all, merely 
as an insignificant little chit. 

It is not exactly the fault of such little chits that they have a 
way of shooting up suddenly into attractively pretty girls, yet 
the elders of their own sex generally regard this progression as 
@ sin. 

Mr. Katzen’s words had fallen with the force of a blow on poor 
Mrs. Jeffley, who really, spite of her many excellent qualities, was 
not much wiser than most women. A faithful wife, and fond 
mother, no thought calculated to wrong Jack, save as regards her 
estimate of his intellectual capacity, had ever entered, or was 
ever likely to enter her mind; but jealousy, as it ordinarily 
presents itself, is sexless, and Mrs. Jeffley certainly felt jealous of 
this vague girl who had thrust herself upon the new Consul’s 
notice. 

Further, if he took her for wife, no friend could possibly regard 
such a match as desirable. A waif who had come from Heaven 
only knew where; and was living with a man as poor as Job and 
as morose as Diogenes ; who had, in the days when, like a strange, 
half-starved cat, she was first suffered to stay on in the old house, 
in the fulness of her little heart—or, as Mrs. Childs more 
happily phrased the matter, “ in her uppishness ”—whitened the 
steps, and black-leaded the grates, and dusted the offices, and 
taken a job out of Sophia’s hands, must drag a husband down to 
the earth. Mr. Katzen might as well propose to marry one of 
the wandering maidens who under the guise of useful servants, 
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were always coming to Fowkes’ Buildings, ostensibly to do some 
work, but really only to obtain food and wages. The thing was 
appalling, and yet Mrs. Jeffley feared he had spoken more in 
earnest than in jest. 

“T must see this dreadful pert creature,” she thought, and she 
. lay awake for a long time picturing how she could easily bring 
about an interview, and deciding the very words which should be 
uttered in the course of conversation. 

It was Mrs. Jeffley’s excellent practice to do all her marketing 
in person. The joints, the fish, the vegetables, she left to the 
discretion of no tradesman whatsoever. 

Hail, rain, shine, she repaired to Billingsgate and Leadenhall, 
where she made her purchases for the day, stinting in nothing, 
yet obtaining all she required at the lowest rates—a fact the 
good woman frequently mentioned. 

No doubt, an admirable manager! She said so herself often, 
and the sentiment was chorused by all with whom she came in 
contact, even by Mrs. Childs. Whenever, indeed, Mrs. Jefiley 
sang asong in her own praise—a matter of not unusual occurrence 
—Mrs. Childs always took up the refrain. Even if she did not 
allow her voice to be audible, she was wont to shake her head 
after the manner of one who conceived words to be insufficient for 
the purpose of extolling Mrs. Jefiley’s cleverness. 

Therefore, it did seem rather insincere that, in the seclusion of 
the upper floor she rented in Water Lane, she should say to Sophia: 

“ Ah—h—h! it’s easy to buy when you’ve got money to buy 
with ; the trouble is to buy when you ain’t.” 

Hearing which axiom Sophia, who, like all half-witted creatures, 
delighted to lie and cheat over a farthing, was wont to swell and 
shake her fat cheeks with silent laughter, and indulge in some of 
those grimaces which had won the sobriquet of “ Punch ” from the 
rude youth of the neighbourhood. 

In the watches of the night Mrs. Jeffley made up her mind as 
to how she would approach Miss Weir. She would rub on no 
war-paint, she would not even appal her with the glories of that 
brown silk laid aside so recently. No; she decided to go adorned 
merely with sweet simplicity, a resolution which the memory that 
her chintz costume was a love, and beautifully made, fitting her 
indeed like a glove, fully confirmed. Mrs. Mountly had sent it 
home at twelve o'clock on Saturday night, just in time to wear 
on Sunday morning, and old Captain Hassell had said with an 
unholy oath, Mrs. Jeffley did not look an hour over eighteen in 
it. That and her brown hat, which was so tastefully trimmed— 
silk and velvet two shades, and finished off with real ostrich 
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feathers, smal] and elegant—what could be better? Altogether, 
the dress in which to encounter Miss Weir for the first time; 
certainly the dress most suitable for such a neighbourhood, and 
becoming, moreover, to a fair woman like herself, possessed more- 
over of light crinkly hair, bright hazel eyes, well-defined eyebrows, 
and a good set of teeth. 

For a long time Mrs, Jeffley had felt so satisfied as to the 
bona fides of her mature charms, that she had not thought of 
enumerating them. Now, however, she went over the list as a 
needy man might count the money in his pocket. 

Yes, they were all there—while dressing next morning she con- 
sidered them singly and collectively as she stood before the glass— 
not a solitary item was lacking, in detail as well as in mass: she 
beheld Mrs. Maria Jeffley “whose equal,” said her many devoted 
admirers, “it would have been hard to find.” 

To a captious taste, the worst of Mrs. Jeffley was that when 
you had seen her once you had seen her always. This defect is 
one inseparable from the style of beauty in whick Nature deemed 
it best to clothe her. Some faces that when first beheld on 
canvas seem most lovely and greatly to be desired, finally become 
absolutely maddening because of their unchanging monotony. 
There are no depths in the eyes to fathom, or lurking sadness 
of expression to stimulate speculation; no unuttered words of 
reproach or tenderness seem trembling on their lips; the curves 
and lines never even in fancy vary and deepen—for ever they 
remain the same, in joy or in sorrow gazing down from the wall 
with cold, unsympathetic beauty. It was thus with Mrs. Jefiley. 
Her good looks, her well-fed, well-satisfied, prosperous expression 
seemed an affront, not to the extraordinary specimens of humanity 
that filled her house and purse, but to ordinary, troubled, anxious, 
suffering, yearning humanity such as we daily encounter surging 
along the highways and byways of our mighty London. 

One person, however, at all events felt quite satisfied with Mrs. 
Maria Jeffley’s face as she saw it. reflected in the mirror, and that 
person was Maria Jefiley herself. She had grown older, and 
stouter, and harder, and more assured, by such slow degrees that 
the alteration wrought by time was absolutely imperceptible to the 
lady most interested in them. 

If she had passed eighteen, she was something much better—a 
woman in her prime. She did not fear comparison with Miss 
Weir or Miss anybody. Marketing of course could not be 
deferred, but on her return from Leadenhall she decided to honour 
Botolph Lane with a visit. 

Mrs. Jefiley had never been to the old house—as a rule, her own 
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affairs provided sufficient of interest and occupation to prevent 
meddling with those of other people; but now she really did 
feel curious and somewhat anxious on the subject of a strange 
girl who might at one fell swoop deprive her of an eligible 
lodger and a confidential friend. As she pondered these matters 
her heart waxed hot within her, and she determined Miss Weir 
should not have things all her own way without a struggle. 

Passing through the gateway that still affords ingress from 
Botolph Lane to the wide courtyard on which the old house seems 
to look sorrowfully, Mrs. Jeffley picked her steps over the rough 
pavement. 

Even she, accustomed to London and its broad and sudden 
contrasts, felt it strange to turn out of the noisy, crowded, narrow 
lane, blocked with carts, where progress even on foot was difficult, 
into this still nook of the old City, which seemed to have been 
borne hither at some remote period on the restless sea of human 
life and left stranded by the waters that had since it was built 
ebbed out of this world altogether, to flow back over the remem- 
bered shores no more for ever. 

Something which Mrs. Jeffley subsequently termed “a creeping ” 
began to trouble that worthy lady. As one first landing on foreign 
soil examines tree and shrub and flower and shell and bird, so this 
explorer, who candidly said she “ wasn’t much of a one for old 
ruins, or old abbeys, or old women, or old bones, or old anything, 
though she liked to see what other people saw,” was impelled to 
pause and look at the dog-kennel under the steps leading up to 
the main entrance ; at the dog lap hollowed in the stones ; at the 
flat oblong canopy over the hall door, under the shadow of which 
great men and fair ladies must long ago have stood looking west- 
ward at the setting sun. 

The door was wide open, and Mrs. Jeffley having slowly 
ascended the stone steps, and paused beside the iron railing and 
glanced round the enclosed square, could see the beautiful marble 
pavement, and the long stretch of black and white diamonds that 
paved the hall. 

She was standing looking at this and the noble old staircase at 
the further end, when a door to her left opened and a young girl 
holding a piece of needlework in her hand appeared. Mrs. 
Jeffley had not rung, though her fingers were on the handle of the 


bell, and the girl seemed somewhat surprised to see any one at 
the door. 


“What is it?” she asked, not brusquely or pertly, but in the 
same matter-of-fact way in which a shopman repeats his formula. 
“ What can I show you?” And then each stood “at ease.” 
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“ You can’t be Miss Weir,” thought Mrs. Jeffley, “and yet 
you must be. Dear me, what a complexion!” But she only said 
aloud : 

“Mr. Brisco lives here, does he not ?” 

“Yes; but he is not in now. Will you leave any message ?” 

“TI did not want to see him particularly,” answered Mrs. Jefiley. 
“Perhaps you can tell me if Mrs. Childs still works for him.” 

“Gracious! no; she has not for these six years past!” 

“Oh!” and Mrs. Jefiley added nothing more, but stood wonder- 
ing how it would be best to continue the conversation. 

Very obligingly Miss Weir took that trouble off her hands. 

“Tf you particularly wish to find Mrs. Childs,” she began— 
laying a spiteful emphasis on the “ particularly ”—“ she used to 
live over a greengrocer’s shop in Water Lane just beyond Fowkes’ 
Buildings. Even in case she has moved, it is unlikely she can 
have gone very far away.” 

“She will not be coming back here to work, I suppose.” 

“Not if I have anything to do with the matter!” 

* And you have 5 

“Everything!” supplied Miss Weir with a promptness little 
less than appalling. 

“Ts she not a good worker, then?” 

“She is good enough so far as I know, but we don’t want her 
here, and we are not going to have her.” 

“You are very decided about the matter.” 

“Very,” was Abigail’s answer. 

“What a fine old house this seems!” said Mrs. Jefiley, still 
standing on the step and addressing the girl who stood in the 
hall. 

“Tt s a fine old house,” amended Miss Weir, not rudely, for she 
spoke with a pleasant smile. 

“T never saw a handsomer hall.” 

Abby turned her head a little and glanced round at the marble 
floor and the wide oak staircase. Then she looked at Mrs. Jefiley 
and smiled again. 

“Ts it here,” asked her visitor, driven almost to her wits’ end, 
“that there is a panelled room painted beautifully all over ?” 

“ We have a room,” was the reply, “ the door and panels of which 
are painted. Should you like to see it?” 

“Of all things,” joyfully exclaimed Mrs. Jefiley. ‘“ How very 
kind you are!” 

“Oh no, not at all,” said Abigail deprecatingly, and then she 
motioned Mrs. Jefiley to precede her into the apartment from which 
she had just emerged, delightedly walking after that lady, and 
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with a sense of the keenest enjoyment raising herself first on one 
foot and then on the other behind the unsuspecting Maria’s back. 

Heaven only knows what Mrs. Jeffley had expected, but at all 
events she did not find it. A moderate-sized room with two 
windows ; an old Turkey carpet on the floor ; a large office table in 
the centre ; a few chairs; walls—so Mrs. Jefiley subsequently stated 
—“ nearly as black as my shoe,” with “a lot of Indians sprawling 
about over them,” formed a whole little calculated to strike an 
utterly common and conventional woman with astonishment. 

Mrs. Jeffley’s only amazement was that any one could be found 
to admire so dull and sombre an apartment. 

“Tt is very dark,” she said. 

“We do not get the sun till the afternoon,” suggested Abigail 
mischievously. 

“ And what is the meaning of all these things?” asked Mrs. 
Jeffley, pointing to the paintings by Robinson with her parasol. 

“We should all be so glad if any one could tell us that,” replied 
the girl. 

“T can’t make it out at all,” complained Mrs. Jeffley, wandering 
hopelessly from scene to scene. “Here is something like a church, 
and they have got a cat in this boat, and I wonder what that lady 
can be doing among all those savages ? ” 

“ Haven't a notion,” said Abigail, who stood beside the table 
hemming most industriously. 

“T am afraid I must be detaining you,” observed Mrs. Jefiley, 
pausing in her addled efforts to understand enigmas which had 
puzzled far wiser heads than hers. 

“ No, you see I am going on with my work,” answered Abigail, 
taking a reel of cotton out of her pocket and threading her needle 
afresh. ‘“ Please look at the drawings as long as you like.” 

“Thank you,” and Mrs. Jeffley regarded, as if in rapt wonder- 
ment, a particularly jolly-looking savage riding with a companion 
on a rhinoceros. 

“ He always puts me in good spirits,” remarked the girl. “ Here 
he is again, you see, in this chariot drawn by antelopes.” 

“ Well, Inever!” ejaculated Mrs. Jefiley. 

“No, and I do not believe any one else ever did,” laughed Abby. 
“He is the funniest creature.” 

Her visitor looked at the speaker doubtfully. 

“You are Miss Weir, I suppose,” she hazarded. 

“Yes; Iam Miss Weir,” agreed Abigail. 

“And I am Mrs. Jeffley,” in a tone as though she had said, “I 


am Victoria, by the grace of God Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 
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“Are you really?” said Abigail, with well-feigned astonish- 
ment, “ why Mrs. Childs left us to go to you.” 

Mrs. Jeffley was not much given to changing colour—as she was 
wont to remark, forgetting how many a true word is spoken in 
jest, her “ blushing days were over,”—but under the steady gaze of 
Miss Weir’s wicked eyes she felt a crimson wave rise even to her 
temples. 

It was quite necessary to say something, so she said it : 

“ Yes—Mrs. Childs left you to come to me. She has been with 
me ever since.” 

“I suppose I ought to congratulate you,” observed Abigail 
demurely. 

“You can do about that as you please,” retorted Mrs. Jefiley, 
for indeed the girl’s manner might have irritated a saint. “But 
I may tell you J find Mrs. Childs a capital worker.” 

“That is what everyone says,” returned Abigail, “and you 
know what everyone says must be true, as the little boy remarked 
to his grandmother.” 

“T am not so sure,” replied Mrs. Jeffley ; “but I was going to 
observe when you interrupted me——” 

“ Yes,” said the girl as she stopped, “I am so sorry I interrupted 
you, if I did——” 

“That,” went on Mrs. Jeffley desperately, “I made Mrs. Childs 
an excuse for coming here.” 

“ Why ?” asked Miss Weir. 

“ Because I wanted to see you.” 

The girl laughed outright. 

“There was no excuse needed,” she said. “I am nearly always 
on view.” 

“T couldn’t know that.” 

“But why did you want to see me?” inquired Abigail. 

“Because I have been hearing so much about you lately.” 

“ Won't you sit down, Mrs. Jeffley? I do hope you will be able 
to spare time to tell me all you have heard.” 

“ Well, I heard, for one thing,” returned Mrs. Jeffley, “ that you 
were a very pretty girl.” 

“Tt is not for me to contradict that,” said Abigail thoughtfully, 
breaking off another length of thread, “and I won’t ask you for 
your opinion, since I don’t know,” she added with a roguish 
twinkle, “ that I much care for being flattered to my face.” 

“T should not do that,” replied Mrs. Jefiley. 

“No, Iam sure you would not,” returned the girl. 

“ And I heard also,” proceeded Mrs. Jefiley, “ about how clever 
you are.” 
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“That must have come from Mrs. Childs, yet I wonder she is 
only discovering my good qualities now.” 

Mrs. Jeffley made no answer. Already she had committed 
herself sufficiently. 

“What an industrious girl you seem to be!” she said. 

“Oh! very,” agreed Abigail. 

“Now I wonder——” began Mrs. Jeffley, and then she stopped. 

“‘ What do you wonder ?” asked Miss Weir. 

“Whether you would feel offended if I asked you to do some 
needlework for me?” 

“Quite the reverse—should be glad.” 

“Well, will you do some?” 

“Tf I can—what is it?” 

“Children’s clothes ; you can make them, I feel confident. 

“Yes, I can make them, I dare say.” 

“‘ Will you send round for the work, then ?” 

“ No, I will come—there is no one here to send.” 

“Do you mean to tell me really you live in this huge barrack 
of a place all alone?” 

“You forget Mr. Brisco lives here too—you came to see him, 
you know.” 

“What a take-off you are!” retorted Mrs. Jefiley, a little 
peevishly. ‘Ihave said I came to see youand you only ; and Iam 
very glad I did come, for I hope I shall know a great deal of you.” 

“You will, if you can give me plenty of work, and I am able to 
do it to please you,” said Abigail. 

“You will be able to please me, I have little doubt. Are you 
not dreadfully dull here?” 

“Dull! not in the least. I always find plenty to do, and 
besides in the day-time people are coming and going. Of course 
this is not a fair sample. On Whit Tuesday there is scarcely 
anything doing.” 

“One of my lodgers has offices here, has he not?” said Mrs. 
Jeffley, unconsciously following the example set by the daughter 
of a publisher and editor who, being asked at a party who a 
lady was, languidly replied, “One of my papa’s contributors.” 

“TI do not know any of your lodgers who can have an office 
here, except Mr. Katzen,” answered Miss Weir with pitiless direct- 
ness. “Js it Mr. Katzen you mean?” 

“Yes, Mr. Katzen, the Consul for New Andalusia.” 

“He is going to leave us.” 

“T suppose you are very sorry.” 

“Mr. Brisco is; for myself, I feel if the change be for Mr. 
Katzen’s good I ought not to repine.” 
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“That is a very pretty sentiment.” 

“And a very proper one too,” and Abigail having finished 
the little pinafore she was making, laid it flat on the table and 
began to fold it up. 

“What a clever man Mr. Katzen is!” said Mrs. Jeffley. 

“So Mr. Brisco says.” 

“ And so very kind.” 

“T never heard Mr. Brisco say anything about that.” 

“ He is a most generous person.” 

“So he has often told me, and he ought to know,” and then 
Miss Weir looked up archly at Mrs. Jeffley and laughed, and Mrs. 
Jeffley looked at Miss Weir and laughed too. 

Why she did so it would be hard to say, except perhaps because 
she felt the date of Mr. Katzen’s departure from Fowkes’ Buildings 
would not be speedily fixed. 

“Well, I must be going,” she said at last. ‘“Ishall look up 
some work for you at once. When can you come round ?” 

“To-morrow,” was the prompt rejoinder. 

“Between eleven and twelve? Will that suit you?” 

“Yes, I will make it suit me,” answered the girl. “I can 
let you out at the other door, Mrs. Jeffley—it is nearer for you 
than going round by Botolph Lane.” 





